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Therese Raquin, first published in 
1867, was Zola’s fourth novel and 
the first of his books to reveal his 
genius. It was attacked by the 
newspaper critics and Zola wrote a 
preface to the second edition 
(included in the present transla- 
tion), defending what he had set out 
to do, i.e.,“. . . to study tempera- 
ment and not character. I chose 
people entirely dominated by 
nerves and blood, without free will 
and drawn to each act of their life 
by the fatality of their flesh. 
Therese and Laurent are human 
animals, nothing more. I tried to 
follow, step by step, the deep 
workings of passion, the urges of 
instinct and the mental unbalance 
resulting from an emotional crisis. 
The love between my two 
characters is the fulfilment of a 
physical need; the murder they 
commit is the consequence of 
their adultery, a consequence which 
they accept as a wolf accepts the 
killing ofsheep. . . .” 


(continued on back flap) 
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Publisher’s Note: When Tberese Raguin, Zola’s third novel, 
was published in book form in 1867 (it had appeared as 
a serial in L’Artiste, August-October, 1867, under the 
title Un Mariage d’Amour) it was violently attacked by the 
reviewers. This preface is Zola’s reply to his critics, 
printed in the second edition. 


PREFACE 


Naivery, I had thought that this novel could do without a 
preface. Being in the habit of saying what I.think, and 
emphasizing the smallest details of what I write, I had 
hoped to be understood and judged without any preliminary 
explanation. It seems that I was mistaken. 

The ctritics received this book with a loud, indignant out- 
cry. Certain virtuous people in no less virtuous newspapers 
pulled a face of disgust, picking it up with pincers to throw 
it into the fire. The little news-sheets even, those small 
papers that every evening give the latest news from behind 
corners and below stairs, held their noses, talking of smutti- 
ness and stink. I do not complain of this reception; on the 
contrary, I am charmed to find that out my confreres have 
the sensitive feelings of young girls. Obviously my work 
is my judges’ property; and if they pronounce it nauseating, 
I have no right to complain. What I do complain about, is 
that not one of these prudish journalists who blushed while 
reading Therese Raguin, seems to have understood the novel. 
If they had understood it perhaps they would have blushed 
still more, but at least I would have had the satisfaction of 
seeing them sickened for the right reason. Nothing is more 
infuriating than to hear honest writers shouting about 
depravity when one knows within oneself that they do not 
know why they are shouting. 

So I have to introduce my work to my judges on my own. 
I shall do it in a few lines, solely to avoid all misunder- 
standing in the future. 

In Therese Raguin, 1 wished to study temperament and not 
character. That is the essence of the book. I chose people 
entirely dominated by nerves and blood, without free will, 
drawn to each act of their lives by the fatality of their flesh. 
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Therese and Laurent are human animals, nothing more. I 
tried to follow, step by step, the hidden depths of passion, 
the urges of instinct and the mental unbalance resulting 
from an emotional crisis. "The love of my two characters is 
the satisfaction of a physical need; the murder they commit 
is a consequence of their adultery, a consequence which they 
accept as a wolf accepts the killing of sheep; in other words, 
what I have been forced to call their remorse consists of a 
bodily disorder, the rebellion of a nervous system screwed 
to breaking point. 'The soul is not involved, I quite agree, 
since I did not want it to be. 

The reader is beginning to understand, I hope, that my 
aim has been a scientific aim, above all. When my two 
characters, Therese and Laurent, were created, I amused 
myself by setting and solving certain problems: I tried to 
explain the strange kind of union which can be brought 
into being between two different temperaments, and I have 
shown the deep-seated disturbance which occurs when a 
full-blooded nature comes in contact with an emotional 
nature. Read the novel carefully, and you will see that each 
chapter is the study of a curious physiological case. In 
short, I have had but one wish: given a powerful man and 
an unsatisfied woman, look for the animal in them, take 
notice only of the animal in them, throw them into a violent 
drama and note their feelings and actions. I have carried 
out, on these two live bodies, the analytical work that 
surgeons do on corpses. 

You must agree that it is hard, when you have completed 
such a work and are still filled with the fine enjoyment of 
the search for truth, to hear people accuse you of having had 
as your one aim the depicting of obscene tableaux. I found 
myself in the position of those painters who copy nudes 
without feeling any desire, and are deeply surprised when a 
eritic declares himself scandalised by the living flesh of their 
work. While writing T’herese Raguin, I forgot the world and 
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lost myself in the painstaking and exact copying of life, 
devoting myself entirely to analysis of the human machine, 
and I assure you that the love of Laurent and 'Ther&se had, 
for me, nothing immoral, nothing that could give rise to 
evil thoughts. The fact that the models were human dis- 
appeared, as it does with the artist who has a naked woman 
lying in front of him, and who thinks only of putting the 
woman on his canvas, in her true form and colouring. 
Whether I was greatly surprised to hear my work called fit 
for the gutter, shameful, and a pool of blood and mud, I 
don’t know. I know the little game of criticism, having 
played it myself; but I confess that the unanimity of the 
attack disconcerted me a little. What! Was there not one 
of my confreres to explain the work, if not defend it? Amongst 
the clamour of voices shouting: “The author of Tiheröse 
Raquin is a poor hysterical creature who gratifies himself by 
writing pornography,” I vainly looked for one voice to 
reply: “No, this writer is simply an analyst who has managed 
to lose himself in the filth of humanity, like a surgeon in an 
operating theatre.” 

Notice that I do not ask the sympathy of the ptess for a 
work which revolts, so they say, their delicate perceptions. 
Iam not so ambitious. Iam only astonished that my fellow- 
writers have referred to me as a kind of literary scavenger— 
they who ought to be able to recognise the intentions of a 
novelist in the first ten pages—and I content myself with 
humbly begging them in the future to see me as Iam and to 
discuss me for what I am. | 

Yet it would have been easy to understand Tberese Raguin, 
to place oneself on the plane of observation and analysis 
and to show me my real faults, without running to pick up 
a fistful of mud to fling in my face in the name of morality. 
That takes little intelligence or critical faculty. 'The reproach 
of immorality in scientific matters proves absolutely nothing. 
I do not know whether my novel is immoral, and confess 
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that I never troubled about making it more or less chaste. 
All I know is that I never for one moment thought of 
putting into it the filth that moralists find in it; I wrote every 
scene, even the most violent, purely with the curiosity of a 
student; besides I challenge my judges to find in it one really 
licentious page written for the readers of the little pink- 
backed books about bedroom indiscretions and corridor 
happenings which run into tens of thousands and are 
warmly recommended by those papers which were nauseated 
by the truths of Therese Raguin. 

Some insults and much nonsense, that is allI have read up 
to the present about my work. I say it quite calmly here as 
I would say it to a friend asking me, between ourselves, 
what I thought about the attitude of the critics towards me. 
A very talented writer, to whom I was complaining about 
the lack of sympathy that I always meet, gave me this reply: 
“You have one great fault which will close all doors against 
you: you can’t talk with an imbecile for two minutes with- 
out making him realise that he is an imbecile.”” That must 
be it; I can feel that it is against my own interests to accuse 
the critics of stupidity, yet I cannot stop myself from show- 
ing the disdain that I feel for their limited horizons and their 
hasty and ill-founded criticisms. Of course, I am speaking 
of certain critics who judge with all the prejudice of fools 
unable to look at humanity broadly, which is a necessity in 
judging a human work. I have never seen such clumsiness. 
The few knocks that the critics gave me were wide of the 
mark as usual. They always attack the wrong thing, applaud- 
ing the caperings of a powdered ballet dancer and the next 
moment shouting about the immorality of a psychological 
study; they go straight ahead with arms waving, not caring 
what they damage when their panicky folly drives them on. 
It is annoying to be beaten for a fault that one has not com- 
mitted. At timesIregret not having written some obscenities; 
I feel I would be happier if I got a punishment that I 
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deserved amid the hail of blows that fall at random on my 
head like tiles, without my knowing why. 

There are hardly two or three men, in our age, who can 

read, understand and judge a book. From those few I am 
willing to learn, believing that they will not speak without 
having fathomed my intentions and judged, the results 
correctly. They would be careful not to use big empty 
words about morality and literary decency; they would 
recognise my right, in these days of freedom for art, to 
choose my subjects where I please, only requiring of me 
conscientious work, knowing that folly alone harms the 
dignity of literature. Certainly, the scientific analysis that 
I have tried to apply in Therese Raguin would not surprise 
them; they would find in it the modern method, the tool of 
universal enquiry that this century uses so feverishly for 
finding out the future. Whatever their conclusions, they 
would accept my starting point, the study of temperament 
and the modifications due to environment and circumstances. 
I would be faced with true judges, men really seeking the 
truth without childishness or false shame, not thinking that 
they ought to seem shocked at the sight of live, bare bodies. 
Sincere study purifies everything, like fire. 'To be sure, 
before this tribunal that I dream of, my work would seem a 
very small thing; I should like the critics to deal with it with 
the utmost severity, and I should like it to come back from 
them black with crossings-out. At least, I should have the 
profound pleasure of seeing myself criticised for what I tried 
to do and not for what I have not done. 

I seem to hear the verdict of the higher criticism, 
methodical and naturalistic criticism which has given new 
life to science, history and literature: “Tiheröse Raguin is the 
study of too exceptional a case; the drama of modern life is 
more supple, less shut in by horror and madness. The wish 
to omit some of the facts he has seen has driven the author 
to emphasise every detail, which adds still more tension and 
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bitterness to the work. Also, the style lacks the simplicity 
that an analytical novel demands. ’To sum up; for the author 
to write a good novel now, he would have to see society 
with a wider vision, to paint it under more varied aspects, 
and, above all, to use a simpler and more natural style.” 

I wanted to reply in twenty lines to the irritating attacks, 
and I see that I have started chatting with myself, as always 
happens when I have my pen in my hand too long. I will 
stop, knowing that my readers do not like it. If I had had 
the will and the leisure to write a manifesto, perhaps I 
should have tried to make out a case for what one journalist, 
speaking of Therese Raguin, called “putrid literature””. But 
what is the use? The group of naturalistic writers, to whom 
I have the honour of belonging, has sufficient courage and 
is sufficiently active to produce works strong enough to be 
their own defence. To make a novelist write a preface, he 
must have all the blind prejudice of critics against him. 
Since I have written one through love of clarity, I beg the 
pardon of intelligent people who have no need of a lantern 
in broad daylight. 
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AT THE END OF THE RUE GUENEGAUD, as one comes from the 
riverside, there is the small Pont-Neuf Passage, a kind of 
narrow, dark corridor, connecting the Rue Mazarine with 
the Rue de Seine. "This passage is thirty yards long and two 
wide, at the most; it is laid with yellow, worn, loosened 
paving-stones which always exude a dank moisture; the over- 
head covering of glass, cut in squares, is black with dirt. 

On fine summer days, when a burning sun scorches the 
streets, a whitish light filters through the grimy glass and 
falls miserably into the passage. On lowering winter days 
or on foggy mornings, the glass keeps out the light, and 
the sticky paving-stones lie in the darkness of night—dirty, 
repulsive darkness. 

To the left are obscure, low, half-hidden shops, which 
let out cold breaths of air, as from a cellar. Here there are 
small booksellers and children’s toyshops, cardboard-box 
makers, whose shops, grey with dust, seem to sleep in the 
shadow; the shop windows, made up of small panes, sprinkle 
the displays of merchandise strangely with greenish hues; 
beyond, behind the window-dtessing, the shops, full of 
shadow, are no more than dismal holes in which queer 
shapes are seen to move. 

On the right, running the whole length of the passage, is 
a wall against which the shopkeepers from across the way 
have nailed narrow display cases; nameless objects, goods 
forgotten there for twenty years, are spread out along the 
thin planks which are painted a sombre shade of brown. A 
dealer in imitation jewellery displays her wares in one of 
these cases; there she sells twopenny-ha’penny rings, 
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delicately placed on a bed of blue velvet at the bottom of a 
mahogany box. 

Above the shop windows, the wall rises, black, badly 
roughcast as if covered with leprosy and disfigured by scars. 

The Pont-Neuf Passage is not a place visited by people 
out for a stroll. One uses it to avoid going out of one’s way, 
to save a few minutes. It is used by a public composed of 
busy people whose one thought is to walk quickly with 
their noses straight in front of them. Apprentices in their 
aprons are to be seen there, dressmakers taking back their 
work, men and women carrying parcels under their arms; 
old men are there as well, dragging themselves along slowly 
in the desolate twilight falling from the glass roof, and 
troops of young children who go there when let out of 
school, running noisily with their wooden shoes click- 
clacking on the paving-stones. All day long one hears only 
the dry, hurried noise of footsteps ringing on the stones 
with irritating irregularity; nobody speaks, nobody stops; 
everyone goes about his business with lowered head, walk- 
ing quickly without even so much as glancing at the shops. 
The shopkeepers look suspiciously at any passer-by who 
chances to stop in front of their window. 

In the evening, three gas jets enclosed in heavy square 
lanterns light the passage. These gas lamps, hung from the 
roof, on to which they throw blotches of sharp light, give 
out circles of pale luminosity which brighten and dim and 
at times seem to disappear. 'The passage then takes on a 
truly cut-throat air; huge shadows lie across the paving- 
stones, damp gusts of wind come in from the street; one 
could imagine it to be an underground gallery lit by three 
funereal lights. The shopkeepers make do, for all lighting, 
with the meagre rays that the gas lamps throw on their 
windows; they light in their shops but one lamp, half hidden 
by a shade, which they put on one corner of the counter, 
and the passer-by can then see what there is at the bottom 
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of these holes where night lingers on during the day. Amid 
the black line of shop fronts, the windows of the cardboard- 
box maker seem to stand out aflame: two paraffin lamps 
pierce the shadow with two yellow flames. And opposite, a 
candle, stuck in a bottle, sends stars of light into the box of 
imitation jewellery. 'The old woman is dozing at the back 
of her hut, her hands hidden beneath her shawl.- 

A few years ago, opposite this old woman with her 
jewellery, there used to be a shop whose bottle-green painted 
wood-work sweated dampness through every crack. The 
sign, made of a narrow, long piece of wood, bore in black 
letters the word: HABERDASHERY, and on one of the panes of 
glass in the door was written a woman’s name: THERESE 
RAQUIN, in red letters. To the left and to the right were deep- 
set windows backed with blue paper. 

In the daytime, at a glance, only the window display could 
be seen in the soft chiaroscuto. 

On one side there was a little lingerie: bonnets of scalloped 
tulle at two and three francs each; cuffs and collars of muslin; 
then knitted goods, stockings, socks, braces. Each article, 
yellowed and crumpled, was hung miserably by a hook on 
to a wire. So the window was filled with yellow-white rags 
which looked most dismal in the transparent twilight. New 
bonnets of a more striking white made crude blots on the 
blue paper with which the boards were covered. And 
hooked up on a rod, coloured socks made dark patches on 
the wan, wispy background of muslin. 

On the other side, in a narrower window, big skeins of 
green wool were set out, black buttons on white cards, boxes 
of all colours and sizes, wire nets for the hair decorated with 
steel beads set out on circles of blue paper, bundles of 
knitting needles, embroidery patterns, bobbins of ribbon, 
a pile of faded dull articles which had lain there five or six 
years, without a doubt. All the colours had faded to a dirty 
grey in this dusty and damp-rotted shop. 
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About midday in summer, when the sun’s fierce rays were 
 beating down on the squares and streets, a pale, serious 
young woman’s profile could be seen behind the bonnets in 
the other window. 'This profile stood out indistinctly in the 
shadow which filled the whole shop. From the low, neat 
forehead began a long, narrow, slender nose; there were 
two thin suggestions of lips of a pale pink, and the chin, 
short and strong, joined the neck in a supple, smooth line. 
The body, lost in the shade, could not be seen; only the 
profile appeared, smooth and white, broken by a wide open 
black eye, and seemingly crushed under a mass of thick dark 
hair. It stayed there for hours, peaceful and motionless, 
between two bonnets on which the damp rods had left lines 
of rust. 

In the evening, when the lamp was lit, one could see the 
inside of the shop. It was more wide than deep; at one end 
there was a small counter; at the other end a spiral staircase 
led to the first-floor rooms. Against the walls were placed 
showcases, cupboards and piles of boxes; four chairs and 
one table made up the rest of the furniture. The room 
appeared bare and icy; the wares for sale were packed up 
and squeezed into corners, and not laid here and there with 
their joyful, loud colour. 

There were two women seated behind the counter: the 
young woman with the serious profile, and an old woman 
who smiled in her sleep. 'The latter was about sixty years 
old; her fat placid face was white under the lamp light. A 
big tabby cat, squatting at one corner of the counter, 
watched her sleep. 

Near-by, seated on a chair, a man of about thirty was 
reading or chatting quietly with the young woman. He was 
small, puny and sickly-looking, with dull, fair hair, a sparse 
beard and a face covered with red blotches; he looked like a 
sick, spoilt child. 

A little before ten o’clock, the old woman would wake 
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up. The shop was closed and the whole family would go up 
to bed. The tabby would follow its master and mistresses, 
purting and rubbing itself against each post of the banisters. 

Upstairs, the accommodation consisted of three rooms. 
The staircase led into a dining-room which was also a living- 
room. To the left was a tiled stove in an alcove; opposite, 
stood a sideboard; chairs were arranged along the walls and 
a round table, fully extended, stood in the middle of the 
room. At the end, behind a glass partition, was the dim 
kitchen. On each side of the dining-room there was a bed- 
room. 

The old woman, after having kissed herson and daughter- 
in-law, went into her room. ’The cat went to sleep on a chair 
in the kitchen, the husband and wife went into their room. 
This room had a second door opening on to a stair- 
case which led into the passage through a dark narrow 
corridor. 

As the husband, who was always trembling feverishly, 
got into bed, the young woman opened the window to close 
the shutters. She stayed there a few minutes, before the 
great black wall, badly plastered, which extended above the 
arcade. She looked at this wall vaguely, and then dumbly 
she in turn, went to bed, with a disdainful indifference. 


u 


MADAME RAQUIN HAD FORMERLY BEEN A HABERDASHER at 
Vernon. For nearly twenty-five years she had lived in a 
small shop there. A few years after the death of her husband, 
she lost all interest and sold her shop and business. Her 
savings, together with the money from the sale, put into 
her hands a capital of forty thousand francs, which she 
invested and which brought her in two thousand francs 
annuity. This amount would suffice amply for all her needs. 
She led the life of a recluse, going without the sharp joys 
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and pains of this world; she had made a life of calm peaceful 
happiness for herself. 

She rented a small house, for about four hundred francs, 
the garden of which went down to the side of the Seine. It 
was a secluded, discreet dwelling which smelt slightly of the 
cloister; a narrow footpath led to this retreat which was 
situated in the middle of wide meadows; the windows of the 
house opened on to the river and on to the deserted banks 
of the opposite side. The good lady, who was past fifty, had 
shut herself up in this solitude, and was happy there, in a 
quiet way, with her son Camille and her niece Therese. 

Camille was then twenty years old. His mother still 
spoiled him like a little boy. She adored him because she 
had disputed with death for him during his long childhood 
of suffering. "The child had had all the fevers and diseases 
imaginable, one after the other. Madame Raquin kept up a 
struggle for fifteen whole years against these terrible ill- 
nesses, which one by one came forward to take her son from 
her. She conquered them all by her patience, her care and 
her adoration. 

Camille, saved from death and now grown up, was still 
weak from the repeated shocks that had afflicted his whole 
body. His growth had stopped and he remained small and 
puny. His frail limbs moved slowly and wearily. His mother 
loved him all the more because of this weakness. She 
looked at his poor, pale little face with triumphant tender- 
ness, and realised that she had brought him back to life more 
than ten times. 

During the rare peace that his sufferings left him, the child 
attended a commercial school at Vernon. There he learnt 
spelling and arithmetic. His knowledge was limited to the 
four rules and a very superficial acquaintance with grammar. 
Later he took lessons in writing and book-keeping. Madame 
Raquin trembled with anxiety when she was advised to send 
her son to college; she knew that he would die far from her, 
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she said that books would kill him. So Camille remained 
ignorant, and his ignorance was just one more weakness. 

At eighteen, at a loose end, bored to death with all the 
attention that his mother bestowed on him, he went into 
the office of a cloth imerchant, as a clerk. He earned sixty 
francs a month. He was of a restless nature and this made 
idleness unbearable. He became calmer, and felt better in 
this menial labour, in this clerk’s work which, during the 
day, bent him over invoices and enormous bills which he 
patiently counted figure by figure. Intheevening, exhausted, 
his head swimming, he enjoyed untold pleasure in the depths 
of the daze which overcame him. He had had to quarrel 
with his mother to extort her permission for him to go into 
the cloth merchant’s office; she wished to keep him always 
near her, wrapped up, far from the accidents of life. The 
young Camille spoke out as a man; he demanded work as 
children ask for toys, not from a sense of-duty, but by 
instinct, from a natural need. The tenderness and the 
devotion of his mother had made him fiercely selfish; he 
believed that he loved those who pitied him and who 
caressed him, but in reality he lived apart, deep in himself 
only thinking of his own well-being, seeking all possible 
means for increasing his own pleasure. When he had had 
enough of the nauseating affection of Madame Raquin, he 
threw himself with delight into a dull occupation which 
saved him from the doses of medicine. Then in the evening, 
on arriving home from the office, he would stroll along the 
bank of the Seine with his cousin Therese. 

Therese was nearly eighteen years old. One day, sixteen 
years previously, when Madame Raquin was still in the 
 haberdashery business, her brother Captain Degans brought 
her a little girl in his arms. He was back home from Alegeria. 

“This child is your niece,” he said to her with a smile. 
“Her mother is dead... . and I don’t know what to do 
with her. You can have her.” 
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Madame Raquin took the child, smiled at it, kissed its 
pink cheeks. Degans stayed at Vernon for eight days. His 
sister did not question him a great deal about the little girl 
that he was giving her. Vaguely she knew that the baby had 
been born at Oran and that her mother had been a native 
woman of great beauty. An hour before his departure, the 
captain gave his sister a birth certificate, in which Therese 
was acknowledged by him as his child, bearing his name. 
He left, and they did not see him again; a few years later he 
got himself killed in Africa. 

Ther&se grew up under the oppressive tenderness of her 
aunt, sleeping in the same bed as Camille. She had an iron 
constitution and yet she was looked after as though she were 
a sickly child, sharing the medicines that her cousin took 
and living in the warm air of the sick-room. For hours 
she would remain crouched in front of the fire staring 
thoughtfully at the flames without blinking. This enforced 
convalescent life made her turn in upon herself. She 
acquired the habit of speaking in a low voice, of walking 
without making any noise, of sitting still on a chair without 
speaking, and with her eyes open, staring at nothing. And 
when she raised an arm, when she put one foot forward, one 
could sense catlike suppleness in her short, powerful muscles, 
and immense energy, and passion sleeping in her numbed 
flesh. One day, her cousin, overcome with weakness, 
fell; she lifted him and carried him with a swift movement, 
and this exercise of her strength brought red patches to 
her cheeks. The cloistered life she led, and the sick child’s 
diet to which she was subjected could not weaken her thin, 
wiry body; only her face became almost ugly in the half- 
light. From time to time she would go to the window and 
look at the houses opposite which the sun had covered with 
gold. 

When Madame Raquin sold her business and retired to 
the little house by the waterside, 'Ther&se secretly jumped 
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for joy. Her aunt had so often said to her: *“Don’t make any 
noise, sit still,”” that she kept all the fire of her nature care- 
fully hidden deep down inside her. She put on a cold mask 
of apparent calmness which hid a quick temper. When she 
was in her cousin’s room, she felt she was in the company of 
a half-dead child; so she moved quietly, she had long periods 
of silence, she was calm, she muttered quiet, old-woman’s 
words. When she looked at the garden, the silver river, the 
vast hillsides rising to the sky, she suddenly felt a savage 
desire to run and to shout; she felt her heart pulsing loudly 
inside her; but not a muscle of her face moved, and she 
simply smiled when her aunt asked her whether she was 
pleased with their new home. 

Then life became better for her. She kept her smooth, 
catlike walk, her calm and indifferent expression, she re- 
mained the child brought up in a sick-room; but mentally 
she lived a life of burning, rushing activity. When she was 
alone, in the grass at the riverside, she crouched down on 
her stomach like an animal, with big black eyes, and body 
tensed, ready to spring. And she would stay there for hours, 
thinking of nothing, burnt by the sun, happy to sink her 
fingers in the soft earth. She thought mad thoughts; she 
looked defiantly at the growling river, imagining that the 
water was going to throw itself on her and attack her; then 
she would stiffen, and get ready to defend herself, and ask 
herself angrily how she could conquer the waves. 

During the evening, Ther&se now contented and silent, 
sewed beside her aunt, her face seeming to sleep in the light 
. which slid softly from under the lamp-shade. Camille, sunk 
deep into an armchair, thought about his.bills. At intervals, 
one word said in a low voice would disturb the peace of this 
sleepy scene. 

Madame Raquin looked at her children with serene tender- 
ness. She had determined to matry them to each other. She 
always treated her son as if he had one foot in the grave 
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and trembled when she happened to think that one day she 
would die, leaving him alone and ailing. So she was count- 
ing on Therese; she told herself that the young girl would 
be a watchful guardian for Camille. Her niece, with her 
calm air and her quiet devotion, inspired boundless con- 
fidence in her. She had seen her at work and she wished to 
give her to her son to be his guardian angel. This marriage 
was a way out of her difficulty, foreseen and settled. 

The children had known for a long time that one day they 
would marry. They had grown up with this thought which 
had thus become familiar and natural to them. "The union 
was spoken of in the family as natural and inevitable. 
Madame Raquin had said: “We will wait until Therese is 
twenty-one.”” And they waited patiently, without excite- 
ment, without a blush. Camille, whose long illness had 
lowered his vitality, never knew the keen desires of adoles- 
cence. With his cousin he had remained a little boy; he 
kissed her as he kissed his mother, through force of habit, 
without losing anything of his self-satisfied calmness. He 
saw in her a convenient friend who prevented him from 
getting too bored with himself, and who, at times, prepared 
his medicine. When he played with her and held her in his 
arms, it was as if he were holding a boy; his body did not 
have the slightest reaction. And never did the thought 
occur to him, at these times, of kissing the warm lips of 
Therese, who while struggling, laughed nervously. 

The young girl also, seemed to be cold and indifferent. 
Sometimes she let her big eyes rest on Camille, watching him 
for several minutes with the fixity of sovereign calm. Only 
her lips moved imperceptibly. Nothing could be read from 
this blank face that an iron will kept sweet and attentive. 
When the subject of the marriage came up in conversation, 
Therese became serious, nodding her head in agreement 
with everything that Madame Raquin said. Camille went to 
sleep. 
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On summer evenings, the two young people escaped to 
the waterside. Camille at times became annoyed with the 
incessant attentions of his mother; he rebelled, he wanted to 
run, to make himself ill, to escape from the molly-coddling 
which nauseated him. At such times, he would provoke 
Therese to make her fight or sprawl on the ground. One 
day he pushed her and made her fall; the girl jumped up like 
a savage animal; with blazing eyes and flushed face she threw 
herself on him, both arms raised. Camille let himself slide 
to the ground. He was afraid. 

Months and years went by. The day fixed for the marriage 
 arrived. Madame Raquin took Therese on one side, spoke 
to her of her father and mother and told her the story of her 
birth. The girl listened, then kissed her aunt without saying 
a word. 

That evening, Therese, instead of going into her room, 
which was on the left of the staircase, went into her cousin’s, 
which was on the right. 'That was all the change that took 
place in her life that day. And the next day when the 
married couple came down, Camille still had his languid 
tiredness, his saintly, egoistical self-possession. Therese still 
had a look of quiet indifference and terrifying calm. 


IH 


A WEEK AFTER HIS MARRIAGE, Camille announced to his 
mother that he intended to leave Vernon and go to live in 
Paris. Madame Raquin objected: she had ordered her life, 
and did not wish to change a single event in it. Her son 
flew into a rage; he threatened her, saying that he would 
be ill again if she did not allow him to carry out his 
wish. 

“] have never thwarted your plans,” he said to her. “I 
have married my cousin, I have taken all the drugs that you 
have given me. It is the least you can do now to let me 
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have a will of my own, and for you to fall in with my ideas. 
..... We willleave at the end of the month.” 

Madame Raquin did not sleep that night. Camille’s 
decision was turning her life upside down, and she was 
desperately trying to map out another life for herself. Little 
by little she calmed down. She thought that the young 
household might possibly increase and that her own little 
fortune would not be sufficient in such circumstances. 'They 
must earn some money again, go back into business, find 
some lucrative job for Therese. The next day she had 
accustomed herself to the idea of their departure, and was 
making plans for a new life. 

By midday she was quite gay. 

‘This is what we shall do,” she said to’her children. “I 
shall go to Paris tomorrow; I shall look for a little haber- 
dashery business for sale, and we shall start up again, Therese 
and myself, selling cotton and needles. 'That will keep us 
busy. You, Camille, can do what you want; either sit in the 
sun doing nothing or find yourself a job.” 

“I shall find a job,” said the young man. 

The truth was that only a stupid ambition had made 
Camille wish to leave Vernon. He wanted to be employed 
by a large firm; he blushed with pleasure when he saw him- 
self, in his dreams, seated in the middle of a vast office, with 
celluloid cuffs, and a pen behind his ear. 

Therese was never consulted; she had always shown such 
passive obedience that her aunt and her husband no longer 
took the trouble to ask her opinion. She went where they 
went, did what they did, without a complaint, without a 
reproach, without even appearing to know that she was 
moving. 

Madame Raquin came to Paris and went straight to the 
Pont-Neuf Passage. An old lady in Vernon had given her 
the address of one of her relations in this passage who had 
a haberdashery business which she wanted to dispose of. 
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Madame Raquin thought the shop a little small, a little dark; 
but while crossing Paris, she had been terrified by the noise 
in the streets, by the luxury displayed in the shop windows, 
and this narrow arcade with its modest little shop-windows 
reminded her of the peaceful shop she used to have. She 
could imagine herself still in the provinces, she breathed 
again, she thought that her dear children would be happy in 
this little-visited part of the city. The low price asked for 
the business decided her; it was sold to her for 2,000 francs. 
The rent of the shop and of the first floor was only 1,200 
francs. Madame Raquin, who had saved nearly 4,000 francs, 
calculated that she could pay for the business and the rent 
for the first year without touching her capital. Camille’s 
job, plus whatever the business might bring in, would be 
sufficient, she thought, for their daily needs; so that she 
would not touch her annuity, but would let the capital grow 
as a dowry for her grandchildren. 

She went back to Vernon beaming. She said that she had 
found a pearl, a delightful little place right in the middle of 
Paris. Little by little, after a few days, the damp shop in the 
dark passage became in their evening chats a palace; in her 
memory she saw it as commodious, large, peaceful and 
having many other advantages. 

“Ah—my dear Therese,” she said, “you will see how 
happy we’ll be down there. There are three lovely rooms 
upstairs ..... the passage is full of people... we’ll make 
magnificent window-displays ..... we’ll never be bored.” 

Her talk never dried up. Allthe old shopkeeper’s instincts 
welled up in her again; she gave advice in advance to 
Therese on selling and buying’on the little trickeries of 
the business. At last the family left the house on the bank 
of the Seine; by the evening of the same day, they were all 
installed in the Pont-Neuf Passage. 

When Therese went into the shop where henceforth she 
was going to live, it seemed to her that she was going down 
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into the damp earth of a grave. A kind of nausea gripped 
her by the throat, she shivered with fear. She looked at the 
dirty, damp arcade, she inspected the shop, went up to the 
first floor and looked round each room; those bare, un- 
furnished rooms were terrifying in their solitude and 
dilapidation. She could do nothing, say nothing, and stood 
as if turned to ice. It was as if she were frozen. Her aunt 
and her husband had gone downstairs; and she sat down on 
atrunk, her hands hanging stiffiy at her sides, choking down 
sobs but unable to weep. 

Madame Raquin, faced with reality, was embarrassed and 
ashamed of her dreams. She tried to excuse her acquisition. 
She found a remedy for each new inconvenience that cropped 
up, explained the lack of light by saying that the sky was 
overcast, and ended by assuring them that an hour with a 
brush would work wonders. 

“Bahl” replied Camille, “it is quite suitable ..... Besides, 
we will only go upstairs at night. I shall not be home before 
five or six o’clock..... you two will be together, you won’t 
be bored.” 

Never would the young man have consented to live in 
such a slum if he had not counted on the warm comfort of 
his office. He told himself that he would be warm all day 
‚ at his business, and that he would go to bed early in the 
evening. 

For a whole week the shop and the living-rooms were in 
a state of chaos. After the first day T'hertse had sat down 
behind the counter and she did not move from that place. 
Madame Raquin was astonished at this weary attitude; she 
had thought that the young woman would try to beautify 
her home, put flowers on the window-sills, ask for new 
wall-paper, curtains and carpets. When she proposed a 
repair, some improvement or other: 

“What is the use?” replied her niece quietly. “We are all 
right as we are, we don’t need any luxury.” 
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It was Madame Raquin who had to atrange the rooms 
and put the shop in order. At last Therese became annoyed 
at seeing her always moving about; she engaged a house- 
maid and forced her aunt to sit beside her. 

For a month Camille was unable to find a job. He lived 
as little as possible in the shop and strolled around most of 
the day. He became so bored that he even spoke of going 
back to Vernon. At last he went into the offices of the 
Orleans Railway Company. He earned one hundred francs 
a month. His prayer had been granted. 

He left home at eight o’clock in the moming, went down 
the Rue Guenegaud and reached the riverside. Then 
dawdling, his hands in his pockets, he followed the Seine 
from the Institute to the Jardin des Plantes. 'This long route 
which he covered twice a day never bored him. He watched 
the water flowing by, he would stop to look at the strings 
of barges going downstream. Hethought ofnothing. Often 
he took up his position in front of Notre Dame and con- 
templated the scaffolding with which the church, then under 
repair, was suzrounded; these huge pieces of timber work 
amused him without his knowing why. Then he glanced in 
passing at the Port aux Vins, and counted the number of 
cabs coming from the station. In the evening, besotted, his 
head full of some stupid story told at the office, he crossed 
the Jardin des Plantes and went to see the bears, if he was 
not in too much of a hurry. He would stay there half an 
hour, leaning over the pit, watching their every movement 
as they swayed heavily from side to side; the motion of these 
big animals pleased him; he stared at them, with gaping 
mouth and round eyes, taking a foolish delight in watching 
them move. At last he would decide to go home, dragging 
his feet slowly along, looking at the passers-by, the vehicles 
and the shops. 

On his arrival he would eat, then start to read. He had 
bought the works of Buffon, and each evening he set himself 
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the task of reading twenty or thirty pages, however much 
they bored him. He also read, in cheap editions, Thiers’ 
Histoire du Consulat et de ’ Empire, and Lamartine’s Histoire des 
Girondins, or perhaps booklets of popular science. He 
believed that he was improving his education. Sometimes 
he forced his wife to listen to his reading of certain pages or 
certain anecdotes. He was very astonished that Therese 
could remain thoughtful and silent for a whole evening, 
without being tempted to read a book. In his inner mind 
he told himself that his wife was not very intelligent. 

Therese pushed the books away impatiently. She pre- 
ferred to remain idle, eyes fixed, lost in thought. Moreover, 
she was of an easy, even temper; everything about her tended 
to make her a passive instrument of supreme self-negation. 

Business went quietly on. ’The profits each month were 
the same. The customers were mostly working women of 
the district. Every five minutes a young girl would come in 
and buy something for a few pence. "Therese always served 
the customers with the same words, and with the same 
mechanical smile on her lips.. Madame Raquin was more 
human, more talkative, and to tell the truth, it was she who 
attracted and retained the clientele. 

For three whole years the days followed one another, each 
the exact replica of its predecessor. Camille was not absent 
from his office for a single day; his wife and mother hardly 
ever went out of the shop. Therese, living in damp rooms 
and in a bleak and stultifying silence, saw life laid out in 
front of her, completely bare, every evening bringing the 
same cold bed and every morning the same empty day. 


IV 


ONE DAY A WEEK, the Raquin family was “at home’. A big 
lamp was lit in the dining-room, and a kettle of water for 
making tea was put on the fire. It was a big event. 'That 
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evening surpassed all others; it had turned into a family 
custom, a middle class orgy of mad gaiety. Bed time, that 
night, was at eleven o’clock. 

In Paris Madame Raquin had rediscovered one of her old 
friends, the police officer Michaud, who had served in 
Vernon for twenty years and lodged in the same house as 
the haberdasher. A close intimacy was thus established 
between them; later, when the widow had sold her business 
to go and live in the waterside house, they had, little by 
little, lost sight of one another. Michaud left the provinces 
a few months later and came to Paris to spend his 1,500 
francs pension in the Rue de Seine. One rainy day he met 
his old friend in the Pont-Neuf Passage; that very evening 
he dined with the Raquins. 

In this way the Thursday evening receptions were started. 
The ex-police officer acquired the habit of coming regularly 
once a week. He ended by bringing his son Olivier, a tall, 
thin dried-up man of thirty, who had married a very small, 
duli and sickly woman. Olivier held a position worth 3,000 
francs at the police headquarters, of which Camille showed 
himself to be singularly jealous; he was principal clerk in 
the Criminal Investigation Department. From the first day, 
Therese detested this stiff, cold man who thought he was 
honouring the shop by bringing into it his gaunt body and 
his poor little wife’s fainting fits. 

Camille introduced another guest, an old employee of the 
Orleans Railway Company. Grivet had been there for twenty 
years; he was chief clerk and earned 2,100 francs. He it was 
who gave out the work to the clerks in Camille’s office, and 
Camille showed a certain respect for him; in his dreams, he 
told himself that Grivet would die one day, that perhaps in 
ten years he would replace him. Grivet was charmed with 
Madame Raquin’s welcome and came back every week with 
clock-like regularity. Six months later, his Thursday visit 
had become a duty: he went to the Pont-Neuf Passage as 
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he went to his office every morning, mechanically, by mere 
instinct. 

Thereafter the reunions became delightful. At seven 
o’clock Madame Raquin lit the fire, put the lamp in the 
middle of the table, placed the box of dominoes beside it 
and wiped the tea service which was on the sideboard. At 
eight o’clock precisely, old Michaud and Grivet met in front 
of the shop, one coming from the Rue de Seine and the 
other from the Rue Mazarine. 'They went in, and the whole 
family then went upstairs. 'They would sit down around 
the table, and wait for Olivier Michaud and his wife, who 
were always late. When the party was complete, Madame 
Raquin poured out the tea, Camille emptied the box of 
dominoes on to the oilcloth, and everyone became intent on 
their game. After each game, the players would argue for 
two or three minutes, then silence fell again, broken by the 
dry clicking of the dominoes. 

Therese played with a carelessness that irritated Camille. 
She took Francois, the big tabby cat that Madame Raquin 
had brought with them from Vernon, on her knee, and 
stroked him with one hand while placing her dominoes with 
the other. The Thursday evenings were torture to her; often 
she would complain of not feeling well, of a bad headache, 
so that she need not play but could sit there idle, half asleep. 
With one elbow on the table, her check resting on the palm 
of her hand, she looked at the guests, seeing them through 
the smoky, yellow fog emitted by the lamp. Allthose heads 
exasperated her. She turned from one to the other with 
deep disgust and dull irritation. Old Michaud had a pallid 
face with two red patches, the dead face of an old man in 
second childhood; Grivet had the narrow features, round 
eyes and thin lips of an idiot; Olivier, whose cheek-bones 
nearly broke through the skin of his cheeks, had an insig- 
nificant head poised stiffly on a comical body; as for Suzanne, 
Olivier’s wife, she was pale, with white lips, vague eyes and 
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a face like a suet pudding. Therese did not find a single 
man, not a single living being, amongst these grotesque, 
sinister creatures with whom she was shut up; at times she 
had hallucinations, and imagined herself buried in a vault 
‘ along with mechanical corpses which moved their heads and 
legs and arms when strings were pulled. 'The thick atmos- 
phere of the dining-room choked her; the quivering silence, 
the yellow light of the lamp, filled her with a vague terror, 
an inexptessible anguish. 

At the door of the shop they had fixed a bell, whose sharp 
ringing announced the entry of customers. Therese listened 
for it, and when it sounded went down happily, relieved to 
get away from the dining-room. She served slowly. When 
she found herself alone, she would sit down behind the 
counter and stay there as long as possible, dreading to go 
up again, experiencing real joy at not seeing Grivet and 
Olivier before her eyes. 'The damp air of the shop cooled 
her feverish hands. And she relapsed into the idle dreaming 
which had become such a habit with her. 

But she could not stay long like this. Camille got angry 
at her absence; he did not understand how anyone could 
prefer the shop to the dining-room on Thursday evenings. 
He would lean over the banisters, looking for his wife. 

“Well?” he would shout, “what are you doing down 
there? Why don’t you come up? Grivet has the devil’s own 
luck. He has just won again.” 

The young woman would get up painfully and go and 
take her place opposite old Michaud, whose hanging lips 
were shaped in a sickening smile. And, until eleven 
o’clock, she stayed, sunk in her chair, watching Frangois 
in her arms, so as not to have to watch the cardboard 
figures grimacing around her. 
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OnE THurspAY, coming back from the office, Camille 
brought with him a big fellow, with square shoulders, whom 
he pushed into the shop familiarly. 

“Mother,” he said to Madame Raquin pointing to him, 
“do you recognise this gentleman here?” 

The old shopkeeper looked at the fine figure of the man, 
seatched her memory but found nothing. Therese followed 
the scene placidly. 

“What?” continued Camille, “you don’t recognise 

Laurent, little Laurent, the son of old Laurent who has 
such lovely cornfields near Jeufosse? You don’t remember? 
I went to school with him; he used to call for me in the 
morning on his way from his uncle’s house—he was our 
neighbour—and you used to give him pieces of bread and 
am.” 
Madame Raquin suddenly remembered the little Laurent, 
who she found had grown considerably. It was twenty 
years since she had seen him. She tried, by producing a 
flood of memories and motherly endearments, to make him 
forget herawkward reception ofhim. Laurent had sat down, 
smiling easily. He spoke in a clear voice, and looked around 
calmly. 

“ Just think,”’ said Camille, “that this joker has been work- 
ing at the Orleans Railway Station for eighteen months and 
yet it was only this evening that we met and recognised one 
another. It’s such a large and important concern!” 

The young man made this remark, widening his eyes 
and tightening his lips, proud as a peacock at being a 
humble cog in the big machine. He went on, shaking his 
head: 

“Oh, but he’s doing well, he has studied, already he earns 
1,500 francs.... . his father sent him to college; he has studied 
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law and has learnt to paint. Haven’t you, Laurent? You 
will dine with us?” 

“Td like to,” replied Laurent squately. 

He took off his hat and settled down in the shop. Madame 
Raquin ran to see to her stewpans. Therese, who, up to 
now had not said a word, looked at the newcomer. She had 
never seen a real man. Laurent, big, strong, fresh-faced, 
astonished her. She looked with a kind of admiration at his 
low forehead, his crisp, black hair, his full cheeks, his red 
lips, his regular features and full-blooded handsomeness. 
She stared for a moment at his neck, which was broad and 
short, fat and powerful. Then she lost herself, contem- 
plating the big hands which he laid spread out on his knees: 
the fingers were square-tipped; the closed fist must be 
enormous enough to fellan ox. Laurent was a real peasant’s 
son, a little heavy, back slightly bent, with slow, precise 
movements and a quiet obstinate air. One felt that beneath 
his clothes there were round, developed muscles, a complete 
body of thick, firm flesh. And Therese examined him with 
curiosity, from his fists to his face, sensing little shivers when 
her eyes alighted on his bull-neck. 

Camille spread out his volumes of Buffon and his cheap 
books to show his friend that he too was working. Then, 
as if replying to a question that he had asked himself several 
minutes before: 

“But you must know my wife,” he said to Laurent. 
*Don’t you remember the little cousin who used to play 
with us at Vernon?” 

“Of course, I recognised your wife, 
looking Therese in the face. 

Under this direct look, which seemed to penetrate right 
into her, the young woman felt a peculiar kind of uneasiness. 
She forced a smile and exchanged a few words with Laurent 
and her husband; then she quickly went away to join her 
aunt. She was feeling upset. 
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They sat down at table. After the soup, Camille felt that 
he ought to pay some attention to his friend. 

‘How’s your father?” he asked him. 

“] have no idea,” replied Laurent. ““We’ve had a row, 
and we have not written for five years.’ 

“Oh!” cried the clerk, astonished at such a thing. 

“Yes, the dear man has his own ideas. ... As he is 
continually having one lawsuit after another with his neigh- 
bouts, he sent me to college, thinking to find in me the 
barrister who would win all his cases... . Oh! Father 
Laurent has very practical ambitions; he wants to turn even 
his follies to good account.” 

“And you did not want to be a barrister?”” said Camille, 
more and more astonished. 3 

“Good Lord, no!” continued his friend laughing. “For 
two years I pretended to be taking the course, so that I could 
have the allowance of 1,200 francs that my father gave me. 
I lived with one of my college friends who is a painter, and 
I started to paint too. It amused me; it’s a good business, 
not tiring. We smoked and joked all day... .” 

The Raquin family opened their eyes wide. 

“Unfortunately,”” went on Laurent, “that couldn’t last. 
My father got to know that I was telling lies, and he cut off 
my hundred francs a month straightaway, telling me to 
settle down to regular work with him. Then I tried to 
paint holy pictures; bad business. .... As I saw clearly that 
I was going to die of hunger, I chucked my art to the devil 
and looked for work. Dad will die one of these days; Iam 
waiting for that to be able to live in idleness.” 

Laurent was speaking in a quiet voice. In a few words, 
he had just told a characteristic story that depicted him 
entirely. At heart he was lazy, with all the fleshly appetites 
and a fixed desire for lasting and easy enjoyment. 'T'hat big, 
powerful body only asked to do nothing but stretch itself 
in idleness and contentment at all times. He wished to eat 
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well, to sleep well, to satisfy his passions fully without 
bestirring himself, without running the risk of any fatigue 
whatever. 

The profession of barrister had scared him, and he hated 
the idea of manual labour. He had taken up art hoping to 
find a lazy trade; the brush seemed to him to. be easy to 
handle, and he thought success would come easily. He 
dreamed of a life of cheap sensation, a beautiful life, full of 
women, of resting on divans, of eating and drinking to 
excess. The dream lasted while old father Laurent sent his 
money. But when the young man, who was alteady thirty, 
saw penury approaching on the horizon, he started to think; 
he felt cowardly in the face of privation, he would not have 
gone a day without food, for the greatest glory of art. As 
he said, he gave up his art on the day when he realised that 
it would never satisfy his large appetites. His first attempts 
were below mediocrity; his peasant’s eye saw nature awk- 
wardly; his muddy, badly-planned canvases defied all 
ctiticism. Besides he was not in the least proud of his 
artistic ability and he did not grieve unduly when he was 
obliged to lay down his brushes. He only regretted his 
college friend’s studio, that huge studio where he had lolled 
about for four or five years. Also he regretted the women 
who used to come to pose, and whose whims were within 
reach of his purse. That world of physical pleasures had 
left him with burning sensual desires. However, he was 
quite at ease in his clerk’s job; he liked his animal existence, 
he liked his daily routine which did not tire him and which 
lulled his mind. Only two things annoyed him: he lacked 
women, and the food in cheap restaurants did not satisfy his 
gluttonous appetite. 

Camille listened to him, watching him in foolish amaze- 
ment. This debilitated man, whose soft, weak body had 
never experienced a single shiver of desire, was childishly 
dreaming of the studio life that his friend was describing. 
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He thought of those women exposing their nakedness. He 
questioned Laurent. 

“So,” he said, “there have been women in front of you, 
with no clothes on?” 

“Certainly,” replied Laurent smiling and looking at 
"Therese who had turned very pale. 

“It must give you a funny feeling,’ Camille went on with 
a giggle. “I would be put off.... The first time you must 
just have stood there... .” 

Laurent had spread out one of his huge hands and was 
scrutinising the palm of it. His fingers trembled slightly 
and his cheeks flushed. 

“The first time,” he went on, as if speaking to himself, 
“T think I thought it quite natural. It is amusing, this thing 
called art, but it doesn’t bring in a penny.... I had, asa 
model, a red-head who was adorable: firm dazzling skin, 
superb breasts, broad hips. . . .”” 

Laurent raised his head and saw Ther&se in front of him, 
dumb and motionless. 'The young woman was staring at 
him ardently. Her eyes, completely black, looked like two 
bottomless holes, and through her partly opened lips could 
be seen her pink tongue. She looked overcome, in a trance, 
but she was listening. 

Laurent’s eyes turned from 'Therese to Camille. The ex- ' 
painter repressed a smile. He finished his sentence with a 
gesture, a large, voluptuous movement with his hands, 
which the young woman followed with her eyes. They were 
eating the dessert, and Madame Raquin had just gone down 
to serve a customer. 

When the cloth was removed, Laurent, coming out of a 
brown study after a few minutes, said brusquely to Camille: 

“You know, I must do your portrait!” 

This idea enchanted Madame Raquin and her son. Therese 
was silent. 

“It is now summer,” continued Laurent, “and as we leave 
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the office at four o’clock, I shall be able to come here and 
have you sit for me for a couple of hours in the evening. 
It will be done in a week.” 

“Perfect,” said Camille, red with pleasure; “you will dine 
with us... . I shall get my hair done, and I shall wear my 
black Rock oak, ” 

Eight o’clock struck. Grivet and Michaud ae their 
entrance. Olivier and Suzanne arrived after them. 

Camille introduced his friend to the company. Grivet 
pursed his lips. He hated Laurent, whose salary had 
increased too rapidly for his liking. Moreover, it was quite 
a business, the introduction of a new guest: the Raquins’ 
guests could not receive a stranger without some coldness. 

Laurent behaved himself like agood boy. He understood 
the situation, he wished to please, to make himself accepted 
at once. He told stories, he enlivened the evening with his 
hearty laugh, and even won the friendship of Grivet himself. 

That evening, Therese did not want to go down to the 
shop. She stayed until eleven o’clock in her chair, playing 
and chatting, brıt avoiding looking at Laurent, who, for his 
part, did not bother about her. 'The man’s full-blooded 
heartiness, his loud voice, his jolly laugh, and the strong, 
acrid smell of his body, troubled the young woman and 
put her in a state of nervous tension. 


VI 


FROM THAT DAY on, Laurent came back nearly every evening 
to the Raquins. He lived in the Rue Saint-Victor, opposite 
the Port aux Vins, in a small furnished room for. which he 
paid eighteen francs a month; this room, under the roof, 
lit by a skylight which opened only a little way, was hardly 
six square yards in area. Laurent went back home to his 
garret as late as possible. Before meeting Camille, as he had 
no money to spend in cafes, he lingered on in the dairy 
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where he dined in the evening, smoked several pipes and 
had a coffee and rum that cost him three sous. 'Then he 
slowly went back to the Rue Saint-Victor, strolling along- 
side the river, sitting on the benches when the weather was 
warm. 

The shop in the Pont-Neuf Passage became for him a 
charming retreat, warm, quiet, offering conversation and 
friendliness. He saved the three sous for his coffee and rum, 
and drank Madame Raquin’s excellent tea with the utmost 
delectation. He stayed there until ten o’clock, drowsy, 
digesting his food, feeling quite at home. He did not leave 
until he had helped Camille to close the shop. 

One evening he brought his palette and his box of paints. 
He was to start Camille’s portrait the next day. A canvas 
was bought, minute preparations were made. At last the 
artist started work in the bedroom where the husband and 
wife slept; he said the light was brighter there. 

He spent three evenings drawing the head. He applied 
the charcoal to the canvas carefully, with thin little strokes; 
his drawing, stiff and lifeless, strangely recalled the manner 
of the primitive masters. He copied Camille’s face like a 
student at a drawing lesson, with a hesitating hand and an 
awkward carefulness which gave the face a sullen look. On 
the fourth day, he put little piles of paint on his palette and 
began to paint with the ends of his brushes; he dotted the 
canvas with thin, dirty-looking spots and made short strokes 
close together, as if he were using a pencil. 

At the end of each sitting, Madame Raquin and Camille 
went into ecstasies. Laurent said that one had to wait, and 
that the likeness would come. 

After the start of the portrait, Therese never left the 
bedroom-cum-studio. She left her aunt alone behind the 
counter; on the least pretext she would go upstairs and forget 
everything, watching Laurent paint. 

Subdued and serious, very pale and silent, she would 
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sit down and watch the brushes at work. The sight did 
not appear to interest her very much; she came as if 
attracted by some force and remained as if nailed to the 
spot. From time to time, Laurent would turn round and 
smile at her and ask her if she liked the portrait. She hardly 
replied, but would shiver, then fall back into her silent 
ecstasy. 

While going back home to the Be Saint-Victor, Laurent 
had long discussions with himself as to whether he ought 
or ought not to become The£rese’s lover. 

“There is a little woman, ’”’ he said to himself, “who would 
be my mistress whenever I wish. She is always there behind 
my back examining me, measuring me, weighing meup.... 
She trembles, she has a queer expression, dumb and passion- 
ate. She needs a lover, I bet; you can tell from her eyes. . 
You must admit that Camille is a poor husband.” 

Laurent laughed to himself at the thought of his pallid, 
skinny friend. Then he went on: 

“She is bored in that shop. ..... I go there because I have 
nowhere else to go. Otherwise you wouldn’t often catch 
me in the Pont-Neuf Passage. It is damp and dreary enough 
to killany woman. .... She likes me I am sure; so why not 
me rather than someone eise?” 

He stopped, thinking of trifling things, and watched the 
Seine absorbedly. 

“Well! So be it,” he cried, “I shall kiss her at the first 
opportunity and I bet she falls into my arms straightaway.” 

He walked on and began to have doubts. 

“She’s rather ugly,” he thought. ‘“‘She’s got a long nose 
and a big mouth. And I don’t love her. Also I shall 
probably get ‚myself tied up in some bad business. T’ll have 
to think. . 

irn; io was very cautious, rolled these thoughts 
round in his mind for a whole week. He pondered over 
all the possible results of such a liaison with Therese; he 
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decided to try her only when he had proved to himself that 
he really wanted to do it. 

Therese was ugly in his eyes, it is true; he did not love 
her, but after all she would cost him nothing; the women 
that he bought cheaply were certainly neither more beauti- 
ful nor more lovable. Economy was already prompting 
him to take his friend’s wife. Also, he had not satisfied his 
appetites for a long time; money was scatce and he had 
been starved of women, so he did not want to let the 
opportunity for feasting escape. When all was said, such a 
liaison could come to no harm: Therese would gain from 
keeping everything hushed up; he would have her under 
his thumb whenever he wanted; even if Camille should find 
out everything and become angry, he would knock him out 
with one blow if he became unpleasant. From all angles the 
matter appeared easy and worth tackling. 

From then on, he lived in peace and tranquillity, waiting 
for the moment. He had decided to act at the first oppor- 
tunity. He saw happy evenings ahead. All the Raquins 
would contribute to his pleasure: "Therese would quench the 
fire in his blood; Madame Raquin would treat him as a son; 
Camille, with his talk, would prevent him from becoming 
too bored during the evenings in the shop. 

The portrait was nearly finished, but there was no oppor- 
tunity. Therese was always there, anxious and depressed; 
but Camille never left the room, and Laurent was furious at 
not being able to get rid of him for an hour. And yet he 
had, sometime, to say that the portrait would be finished 
the next day. Madame Raquin announced that they would 
celebrate the artist’s work with a dinner. 

The next day, when Laurent had given the last brush- 
stroke to the canvas, the whole family assembled to say how 
good it was. The portrait was pitiful—a dirty grey with 
purplish blotches. Laurent could not use the brightest 
colours without making them dull and muddy; in spite of 
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himself he had exaggerated the pale complexion of his 
model, and Camille’s face resembled the greenish face of a 
drowned man; the lifeless drawing had twisted the features, 
making the sinister resemblance the more striking. But 
Camille was enchanted; he said that he looked distinguished 
on canvas. 

When he had sufficiently admired his own likeness, he 
said he was going to buy two bottles of champagne. Madame 
Raquin went back to the shop and the artist was alone with 
Therese. 

The young woman had stayed, hunched up, looking into 
space, shivering, seeming to wait for something. Laurent 
hesitated; he examined his canvas, he played with his brushes. 
Time was pressing on, Camille might come back, perhaps 
he would not have another chance. Suddenly, the painter 
turned round face to face with Therese. They looked at 
each other for a few seconds. 

Then, with a violent movement, Laurent bent and caught 
the young woman against his chest. He bent her head back, 
crushing her lips under his. She made a savage movement 
of revulsion, and then suddenly gave herself up, slipping to 
the ground, on to the tiles. They did not speak. "The act 
was bestial and silent. 


vu 


FROM THE BEGINNING, the lovers felt their liaison necessary, 
predestined and quite natural. At their first meeting they 
spoke and kissed each other without embarrassment, with- 
out blushing, as if their intimacy were several years old. 
They were at ease in their new situation, with perfect calm- 
ness and impudence. 

They arranged their meetings. As Therese could not go 
out, it was decided that Laurent should come to her. "The 
young woman explained to him, in a clearand decided voice, 
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the solution she had found. 'The meetings would be in the 
bedtoom of the married couple. Her lover would come 
through the alley which gave on to the passage, and Therese 
would open the door at the top of the stairs. All this time 
Camille would be at his office and Madame Raquin would 
be downstairs in the shop. "That was the kind of audacity 
that would succeed best. 

Laurent agreed. 'There was, mixed with his caution, a 
kind of brutal boldness, the boldness of a man with big fists. 
His mistress’s calm, quiet manner invited him to savour a 
passion so shamelessly offered. He thought of a pretext, 
obtained leave for two hours from his chief, and ran to the 
Pont-Neuf Passage. 

At the entry of the passage he felt a voluptuous sensation. 
The seller of imitation jewellery was sitting just opposite the 
opening of the alley. He had to wait until she was busy, 
until some working girl might come to buy a ring or some 
copper ear-rings. Then quickly he slipped into the alley; he 
climbed the narrow dark staircase, leaning against the walls, 
which were greasy with damp. His feet knocked against the 
stone steps; at the noise of each step, he felt a burning 
feeling, right through his chest. A door opened. On the 
threshold, framed in a glow of light, stood Therese, radiant 
in a skirt, with her hair tightly tied behind her head. She 
closed the door and flung herself on his neck. He was 
conscious of a warm odour, a smell of white linen and 
freshly washed skin. 

Laurent found to his astonishment that his mistress was 
beautiful. He had never really seen this woman. Therese, 
supple and strong, was holding him close, letting her head 
fall back and smiling passionately. Her face was transfigured 
by love; she looked reckless and adoring, her eyes moist and 
shining. Her whole body was filled with a strange beauty. 
Her face seemed to be illumined from within, and her flesh 
to give out flames. Her hot blood and taut nerves, seemed 
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to emit an atmosphere that was keen and piercing. 

At the first kiss she showed herself an accomplished 
lover. Her unsatisfied body threw itself recklessly into the 
voluptuousness of sensation. She was awakening as from 
a dream; in passion she was being reborn. She was passing 
from the weak arms of Camille into the strong arms of 
Laurent, and this contact with a powerful man gave her a 
sudden shock which roused her from her sleep. All the 
instincts of a highly strung woman burst out with extra- 
ordinary violence; her mother’s blood, that African blood 
burning in her veins, began to throb furiously in her thin 
and almost virgin body. She exposed herself, she offered 
herself with self-assured shamelessness. And from head to 
foot she was shaken by long shivers. 

Laurent had never known such a woman. He was sur- 
prised and ill at ease. Generally, his mistresses did not 
receive him with such fire; he was accustomed to cold and 
indifferent kisses, to love that was tired and stale. T'herese’s 
sobs and heights of emotion almost frightened him, while 
arousing his sensual curiosity. When he left the young 
woman he was staggering like a tipsy man. The next day, 
when he had regained his calculating, prudent calm, he 
wondered whether he should go back to this girl, whose 
kisses gave him a fever. At first he decided that he would 
stay where he was. ’Then he became cowardly. He wanted 
to forget, never again to see Therese naked, with her violent ° 
but sweet caresses, and yet she was always before his eyes, 
implacably, holding out her arms. The physical suffering 
that these visions caused him became intolerable. 

He gave in, made another rendezvous and went back 
to the Pont-Neuf Passage. ' 

From that day on Therese became part of his life. He did 
not yet fully accept her, but he gave in to her. He had 
moments of fright, moments of prudence, and, all told, this 
liaison shook him up disagreeably; but his fears and his 
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indecisions faded before his desire. Meeting followed meet- 
ing, more and more frequently. 

Therese had no such doubts. She gave herself up wholly, 
following where her passion ledher. 'This woman, formerly 
restrained by circumstances and now, at last, finding herself, 
exposed and so justified her whole being. 

At times she would put her arms round Laurent’s neck, 
lay her head on his chest, and say breathlessly: 

““Ohl if you only knew how Ihave suffered! I was brought 
up in the damp heat of a sick-room. I slept in the same bed 
as Camille; at night, I lay as far away from him as I could, 
nauseated by the stale smell of his body. He was naughty 
and stubborn; he would not take any medicine unless I took 
some t00; to please my aunt I had to take-doses of all the 
drugs. I don’t know how it is that they did not kill me. 
... They made me ugly, my poor friend, they took from 
me all that I had, and you cannot love me as I love you.” 

She wept, and kissed Laurent, and then went on in a tone 
of dull hatred. 

“I don’t wish them any ill. They brought me up, they 
clothed me and kept me from poverty.... but I would have 
preferred abandonment to their hospitality. Ihad.a burning 
need of the open air; while quite young, I used to dream of 
running on the open roads, barefoot in the dust, begging 
and living like a gipsy. 'They have told me that my mother 
was the daughter of a tribal chieftain in Africa; I have often 
thought of her, and I knew that I belonged to her by blood 
and instinct. I would have liked never to leave her but 
to cross the sands hanging on her back... .. Ah! what a 
childhood! I still feel disgusted when I think of the long 
days that I spent in the same room where Camille was 
breathing so heavily. I squatted in front of the fire, stupidly 
watching the medicines boiling, and feeling my limbs 
gradually stiffen. I could not move, my aunt scolded me 
when I made a noise. ..... Later on, I experienced real 
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happiness in the house on the riverbank; but I had already 
become stupefied, I could hardly walk, and I fell when I 
ran. Then they buried me alive in this horrible shop.” 

Therese breathed heavily, and squeezed her lover as hard 
as possible; she was having her revenge, and her sensitive 
nostrils twitched nervously. 

“You would scarcely believe,” she went on, “how wicked 
they have made me. ’They have made me a hypocrite and 
aliar.... They smothered me with their bourgeois kind- 
ness, and I honestly can’t think how there can still be any 
blood in my veins at all... .. Ilowered my eyes, I put on 
a sad, stupid face like them, and I led their dead life. When 
you saw mel looked stupid, didn’tI? I was serious, numbed, 
crushed. I had nothing to hope for, I thought that one day 
I would throw myself in the Seine... . But what nights of 
fury I spent before I became resigned! There, at Vernon, 
in my cold room, I used to bite my pillow to stifle my cries, 
I used to slap myself and call myself a coward. My blood 
was burning and I could have torn my body into strips. 
Twice I wanted to run away, to get to where there was sun- 
shine, but I lacked the courage; they had made a docile 
animal of me with their constant care and their sickening 
tenderness. So I lied, I have always lied. I stayed there 
quite quietly, completely silent, dreaming of beating and 
biting.” 

The young woman stopped, rubbing her moist lips on 
Laurent’s neck. After a silence she added: 

“] don’t know why I agreed to marry Camille. I was too 
indifferent and disdainfulto protest. Ipitied the child. When 
I played with him, I felt my fingers sink into his limbs as 
into clay. Itook him because my aunt gave him to me, and 
because I was relying on never having to put myself out for 
him. ... And I rediscovered in my husband the little ailing 
boy with whom I slept at the age of six. He was just as 
frail, just as ready to complain, and he still had that stale 
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smell of a sick child that used to revolt me so much. ... 
I am telling you all this so that you won’t be jealous..... A 
kind of nausea rose in my throat; I remembered the drugs 
that Ihad drunk and I tried to keep away from him; I had 
terrible nights. ... . But you, you...” 

And Therese raised herself, bent backwards, her fingers 
held in Laurent’s thick hands, looking at his broad shoulders, 
his enormous neck. 

“You, Iloveyou. Iloved you the day that Camille pushed 
you into the shop... .. Probably you don’t think very much 
of me because I gave myself to you all at once... . But I 
don’t know how it happened. Iam proud, I have a temper. 
I would have liked to hit you, the first day when you kissed 
me and threw me on to the ground in this room... . I 
don’t know why Iloved you; I hated you rather. 'The sight 
of you roused me; when you were there, my nerves tightened 
to breaking point, my head went empty, I saw red. Ohl 
how I suffered! And yet I wanted this suffering, I waited 
for your coming, I hovered around your chair to breathe 
your breath, to brush my clothes against yours. It seemed 
to me that your blood sent me gusts of heat, and it was this 
sort of cloud in which you enveloped yourself that attracted 
me and kept me close to you in spite of my rebellious 
feelings... . You remember when you were painting here: 
a fatal force brought me to your side, I breathed your 
breath with painful delight. I know quite well how I 
seemed to beg for kisses; I was ashamed of my slavery, I 
felt that I would fall if you touched me. But I gave in to 
my cowardice, I shivered with cold, waiting until you were 
ready to take me in your.arms. .. .” 

Then Therese was quiet, shuddering as if proud and 
avenged. She held Laurent, drunk on her breast, and in the 
bare, icy rooms, scenes of ardent passion, of sinister brutality 
took place. Each new meeting brought more fiery trans- 
ports. 
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The young woman seemed to take delight in boldness and 
impudence. She had no hesitation or fear. She threw herself 
into adultery with a kind of energetic openness, facing the 
danger, taking a sort of pride in facing it. When her lover 
was about to come, the only precaution she took was to tell 
her aunt that she was going to rest; and when he was there, 
she walked, spoke and acted firmly, without ever thinking 
of avoiding the noise. At times, at the first few meetings, 
Laurent was scared. 

“Good God!” he would say to Therese in a whisper, 
*“don’t make such a row. Madame Raquin will be up.” 

“Bahl”” she would reply, laughing, ““you’re always scared. 
. .. She is nailed behind the counter; what do you think she 
would want to do up here? She is too frightened of being 
robbed. .... After all, let her come up if she wants. You 
can hide. ... I don’t care two pins about her. I love you.” 

Laurent was hardly reassured by these words. Passion 
had not yet killed his peasant’s crafty caution. Soon, how- 
ever, habit made him take for granted, without too much 
terror, the boldness of these meetings in broad daylight in 
Camille’s room, a couple of steps from the old haberdasher. 
His mistress told him again and again that danger spares 
those who face up to it boldly, and she was right. Never 
would the lovers have been able to find a safer place than 
this room, where nobody would think of looking for them. 
They satisfied their love in unbelievable tranquillity. 

One day, however, Madame Raquin came up, fearing that 
her niece was ill. The young woman had been upstairs 
nearly three hours. She was even carrying audacity so far 
as not to lock the door of the room, which gave into the 
dining-room. 

When Laurent heard the heavy footsteps of the old 
woman coming upstaits, he was terrified, and began look- 
ing feverishly for his waistcoat and hat. ’Therese started to 
laugh at the funny face he was making. She took his arm 
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firmly, pushed him down into a corner at the foot of the 
bed, and said in a low, calm voice to him: 

“Stay there... don’t move.” 

She threw his scattered clothes on top of him, and spread 
a white skirt that she had taken off over everything. She 
did this with slow, precise movements, without losing one 
scrap of her calmness. Then she lay down, hair loose, half 
naked, still lushed and trembling. 

Madame Raquin opened the door quietly and came softly 
up to the bed. The young woman was pretending to be 
asleep. Laurent was sweating beneath the white skirt. 

“Therese,” the old haberdasher asked considerately, “are 
you ill, my dear?” 

Therese opened her eyes, yawned, turned over and replied 
in a plaintive voice, that she had a frightful migraine. She 
begged her aunt to let her sleep. 'The old lady went away 
as she had come, on tip-toe. 

The two lovers, quietly laughing, embraced with passion- 
ate violence. 

“You see,” said Therese triumphantly, “that we need fear 
nothing here. ... . All these people are blind: they are not 
in love.” 

Another day, the young woman had a queer idea. At 
times she seemed to be half mad, or delirious. 

The tabby cat, Francois, was sitting on his behind, right 
in the middle of the room. Grave, motionless, he watched 
the two lovers with his round eyes. He seemed to be 
examining them carefully, without blinking, lost in a devilish 
ecstasy. 

“Look at Francois,” said Ther&se to Laurent, “one would 
think that he understands, and that tonight he is going to 
tell Camille everything. I say, it would be funny if he 
started to speak in the shop one of these days; he knows 
some fine stories about us... .” 

The idea that Frangois might speak, amused the young 
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woman greatly. Laurent looked at the cat’s big round eyes 
and felt a shiver run down his spine. 

“This is how he would do it,” continued Therese. “He 
would stand on his hind legs, and pointing at me with one 
paw and at you with the other, he would shout: “The lady 
and gentleman embrace each other very lovingly in the bed- 
room; they didn’t worry about me, but their criminal love- 
affair makes me sick, so I beg you to put them both in 
prison; then they won’t trouble my siesta any more.’ ” 

Therese was joking like a child; she imitated the cat, she 
stretching her hands to look like claws, she moved her 
shoulders with feline undulations. Francois sat as still as 
a stone, watching her all the time; only his eyes appeared 
to be living; and at the corners of his mouth there were two 
deep folds, which made the head of the apparently stuffed 
animal look as if it was laughing. 

Laurent felt chilled to the marrow. He thought Therese’s 
joking ridiculous. He got up and put the cat out of the 
room. In reality he was afraid. His mistress still did not 
possess him entirely; there remained deep down within him 
a little of the discomfort that he had felt during the young 
woman?’s first kisses. 
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DURING THE EVENING, in the shop, Laurent was perfectly 
happy. Usually he came back from the office with Camille. 
Madame Raquin had a motherly affection for him; she 
knew that he was in hard circumstances, eating badly and 
sleeping in a garret, and she had said once and for all that 
a place would always be laid for him at their table. She 
liked the young man, with that talkative fellow feeling that 
old women have for people from their part of the country, 
who bring with them memotries of the past. 

He took full advantage of her hospitality. When he came 
out ofthe office, he would have a short walk along the river- 
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side with Camille; both of them benefited from this intimacy; 
they were less bored, walking and chatting. Then they 
would decide to go and eat Madame Raquin’s soup. Laurent 
opened the door of the shop as if he were the owner of it; 
he sat astride the chairs, smoking and spitting as if he were 
at home. 

The presence of Ther&se did not in the least embarrass 
him. He treated the young woman with a friendly straight- 
forwardness; he joked, made banal, gallant remarks to her 
without a crease in his face altering. Camille laughed, and, 
as his wife replied only in monosyllables to his friend, he 
firmly believed that they hated one another. One day, he 
even reproached Therese for what he called her coldness to 
Laurent. 

Laurent had worked it out well: he had become the wife’s 
lover, the husband’s friend, and the mother’s spoilt child. 
He had never lived with all his appetites thus satisfied. He 
felt soothed by the endless pleasures that the Raquin family 
gave him. Moreover, his position in the family seemed to 
him quite natural. He spoke to Camille without ill-will and 
without remorse. He did not even keep a guard on his 
gestures or words, he was so sure of his prudence and calm; 
the selfishness with which he enjoyed his happiness pro- 
tected him from committing any other error. In the shop, 
his mistress became a woman like any other, whom he must 
not kiss and who did not exist for him. If he did not kiss 
her before everybody it was because he was’afraid he might 
never be able to come back. This possibility alone stopped 
him. Otherwise he would not have given a fig for Camille’s 
or his mother’s grief. He had no thought for what the 
discovery of his liaison might bring. He thought he was 
simply acting as everybody would have acted in his place, 
like a poor, famished man. This thought was responsible 
for all his peace of mind, his cautious audacity and his care- 
free attitude. 
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Therese, more highly strung, more timorous than he, was 
obliged to act a part. She acted it to perfection thanks to 
the consummate hypocrisy that her education had given her. 
For nearly fifteen years she had lied, stifled her outbursts, 
and used her implacable will to appear dull and half asleep. 
It cost her very little effort to put on the death-mask that 
froze her face. When Laurent came in, he found her grave 
and sour-looking; her nose seemed longer and her lips 
thinner. She was ugly, cantankerous and unapproachable. 
Moreover, she did not exaggerate her acting, but merely 
played her old part without rousing any attention by being 
ruder than usual. For her part, she found a bitter pleasure 
in deceiving Camille and Madame Raquin; she was not like 
Laurent, sunk in the gross satisfaction of his desires, and 
unconscious of duty; she knew that she was doing wrong, 
and was often seized with a longing to get up at table and 
kiss Laurent on the mouth, to show her husband and her 
aunt that she was not a mere animal and that she had a 
lover. 

At times, hot joy rose to her head; good actress that she 
was, she could not, at such times, keep herself from singing, 
provided that her lover was not there and she did not fear 
betraying them. These sudden fits of gaiety charmed 
Madame Raquin, who always said that her niece was too 
serious. The young woman bought pots of flowers and 
put them on the window-sills of her room; then she got 
new wallpaper and wanted new carpets, curtains, rosewood 
furniture. All these luxuries were for Laurent. 

Nature and circumstances seemed to have made this 
woman for this man, and to have pushed them together. 
Between them, the woman highly strung and hypocritical, 
the man full-blooded and living an animal life, they made 
a firmly united couple. They completed and protected each 
other. During the evening at table, in the pale light of the 
lamp, the strength of their bond could be felt by seeing the 
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broad, smiling face of Laurent opposite Therese’s dumb and 
inscrutable mask. 

They were quiet, calm evenings. In the silence, in the 
clear and warm shadow, friendly words passed. They were 
squeezed together round the table; after the dessert, they 
chatted of the thousand nothings of the day, of memories 
of yesterday and of hopes for the morrow. Camille loved 
Laurent as much as he, a self-satisfied egotist, could love 
anybody, and Laurent seemed to return this affection; they 
exchanged affectionate phrases, helpful gestures and under- 
standing glances. Madame Raquin with her placid face, 
seemed to be shedding her own happiness upon her children 
and on the air they breathed. Seeing the four people for the 
first time, one might have guessed that they were old 
acquaintances who knew each other’s inmost thoughts and 
who had complete faith in their mutual friendship. 

Therese, motionless, calm like the others, watched these 
everyday pleasures, these smiling faces. But within herself 
she laughed savagely; her whole being was mocking them 
while her face kept its cold rigidity. She repeated to herself, 
with a refinement of voluptuousness, that a few hours 
previously she had been in the next-door room, half naked, 
hair loosened, on Laurent’s chest; she recalled the details 
of their passionate afternoon, reviewed them in her mind, 
and compared that ardent scene with the deadness before 
her eyes now. Ah! how she was deceiving these good 
people, and how happy she was thus to deceive them with 
such triumphant impudence! And it was there, a couple of 
steps away, behind that thin screen, that she was in the habit 
of receiving a man; it was there that she revelled in the keen 
delight of adultery. And now her lover was an unknown 
man for her, a colleague of her husband’s, a kind of fool, 
an interloper, whom she had to take for granted. This 
sardonic comedy, the deceptions of her life, the comparison 
between the burning kisses of the day and the studied 
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indifference of the night, made the blood course faster in 
her veins. 

If Madame Raquin and Camille went downstairs by 
chance, "Therese would get up with a jump and silently but 
savagely join lips with her lover, and would stay thus, 
panting, suffocating, until she heard the wooden steps of 
the staircase creaking. ‘Then with a slow movement, she 
would go back to her place, putting on her sour expression 
again. In a calm voice Laurent would carry on the inter- 
rupted chat with Camille. It was like a lightning-flash of 
passion, rapid and blinding in a leaden sky. 

Thursday evenings were more lively. Even if Laurent 
was feeling bored to death that day, he made it a duty not 
to miss a single meeting: for the sake of prudence, he wished 
to be well known and liked by Camille’s friends. He had to 
listen to the maunderings of Grivet and old Michaud; 
Michaud always told the same stories of robbery and 
murder; Grivet spoke at the same time of his underlings, his 
chiefs and his office. The young man took refuge beside 
Olivier and Suzanne, who seemed to him to be less boring, 
and hurriedly asked for the game of dominoes. 

It was on Thursday evening that Therese fixed the date 
and time of their meetings. In the commotion of the 
departures, when Camille and Madame Raquin were accom- 
panying the guests to the end of the passage, the young 
woman would draw near to Laurent, speak quietly to him 
and press his hand. At times, when everybody had their 
backs turned, she would kiss him out of sheer bravado. 

For eight months, this life of shocks and satisfactions 
went on. The lovers lived in complete happiness; Therese 
was no longer bored, and did not want anything more; 
Laurent was well fed, pampered, fatter than ever, and only 
afraid of seeing this beautiful life come to an end. 
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IX 


ONE AFTERNOON, as Laurent was going to leave his office 
to run to Therese who was expecting him, his supervisor 
summoned him to his office and told him that in future he 
was forbidden to go out. He had abused his privilege, and 
the management had decided to dismiss him if he went out 
again. 

He sat riveted to his chair in despair until evening. He 
had to earn his daily bread, he could not afford to get him- 
self dismissed. That evening, the angry expression on 
Therese’s face was torture to him. He did not know how 
to explain his breaking his word to his-mistress. Whilst 
Camille was closing the shop, he quickly went up to the 
young woman: 

“We cannot see each other any more,” he said to her in 
a low voice. “My employer has refused me permission to 
go out in future.” 

Camillecameback. Laurenthadtoleave withoutgivingany 
further explanation, leaving Ther&se stunned by this sudden 
piece of news. Infuriated, and unwilling to admit that any- 
body could interfere with her pleasures, she passed a sleepless 
night building plans for impossible meetings. 'The follow- 
ing Thursday, she talked with Laurent for a minute atthe 
most. Their anxiety was all the stronger, because they did 
not know where to meet to discuss matters and reach an 
understanding. The young woman gave her lover a new 
appointment, which he was again not able to keep. From 
then on, she had only one thought, to see him at any price. 

There was a fortnight during which Laurent had not been 
able to come near Therese. Then he realised how necessary 
this woman had become to him; habitual sensuality had 
given him new desires, piercingly demanding fulfilment. 
He no longer felt any uneasiness in his mistress’s arms, but 
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sought her embraces with the single-mindedness of a hungry 
animal. The passion in his blood had smouldered into his 
muscles; now that his mistress was being taken away 
from him, it burst out with blind violence; he loved 
madly. Everything seemed subservient to the rampant 
animal in him; he obeyed his instincts, and let- himself be 
driven by the will of his body. He would have burst out 
laughing if anyone had told him a year ago that he would 
become the slave of a woman to such a point as to jeopardise 
his peace. The hidden consequences of desire had worked 
on him without his knowing, and had ended by throwing 
him, bound hand and foot, into Therese’s eager arms. Now 
he was afraid of committing some imprudence, and did not 
dare to go to the Pont-Neuf Passage in the evening, for fear 
of doing something foolish. He no longer belonged to him- 
self; his mistress, with her catlike suppleness, had insinuated 
herself, bit by bit, into every fibre of his body. He needed 
the woman to live, just as one needs food and drink. 

He would certainly have done something stupid, if he had 
not received a letter from Therese telling him to stay at 
home the next day. His lover promised to come and see 
him about eight o’clock in the evening. 

On coming out of the office, he got rid of Camille, saying 
that he was tired and that he was going to go to bed straight- 
away. 'Therese, after dinner, also played her part; she spoke 
of a customer who had gone away without paying; she 
played the intractable creditor and said that she would go 
and get her money. 'The customer lived at the Batignolles. 
Madame Raquin and Camille thought it a long journey, and 
a risky business; but they were not astonished, and let 
Therese go without bothering her. 

The young woman ran all the way to the Port aux Vins, 
slipping on the greasy pavements, bumping into passers-by, 
in a hurry to get there. Her face became moist, her hands 
were burning. She looked like a drunken woman. She 
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rushed up the staircase of the block of flats. At the sixth 
floor, when she was out of breath and could scarcely see, 
she found Laurent leaning on the banisters waiting for her. 

She went into the attic, which was so small that there was 
hardly room for her full skirts. With one hand she tore off 
‚her hat and leaned against the bed, exhausted..... 

The wide open skylight poured the coolness of evening 
on to the couch. 'The lovers stayed for a long time in the 
squalid room, as at the bottom of a pit. Suddenly Therese 
heard the clock of the Pitie striking ten o’clock. She wished 
she were deaf; she got up heavily and looked around her at 
the attic which she had taken no notice of before. She 
looked for her hat, knotted the ribbons, and sat down saying 
in a slow voice: 

“] must go.” 

Laurent was kneeling in front of her. He took her hands. 

“Au revoir,” she went on, without moving. 

“Not au revoir,”” he cried, “that’s too vague..... When 
will you come back?” 

She looked him in the eyes. 

“You want the truth?” she said. ‘“Well, the truth is that 
I do not think I shall come back. I have no excuse and I 
can’t invent one.” 

“Then it is good-bye.” 

“No. I don’t want it to be that!” 

She said these words in a tone of frightened anger. With- 
out knowing what she was saying, and without leaving her 
chair, she added more quietly: 

“Tam going now.” 

Laurent was thinking. He was thinking of Camille. 

“T wish him no harm,” he said at length without naming 
anybody; “but really he is too much of a nuisance. .... 
Couldn’t you get rid of him, send him on a journey some- 
where, far away?” 

“Oh yes, send him on a journey!” replied the young 
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woman shaking her head. “Do you think that such a man 
would agree to go on a journey? ... . There is only one 
journey, from which no one returns. .. . But he will bury 
us all; the people who are always on their last legs never 
die”? 

There was a silence. Laurent dragged himself on his 
knees, pressed himself against his mistress, leant his head 
on her breast. 

“T used to have one dream,” he said; “I wanted to spend 
a whole night with you, to go to sleep in your arms and be 
wakened the next day by your kisses. ..... I wanted to be 
your husband. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Therese shivering. 

And she leaned swiftly over Laurent’s face and covered 
it with kisses. She was scraping the ribbons of her hat 
against the young man’s strong beard forgetting that she 
was dressed and that she would crumple her clothes. She 
was sobbing and stammering amid her tears. 

“Don’t say such things,” she said, “or I shall not have the 
strength to leave you, I shall stay here. ..... Give me courage 
rather; tell me that we shall see each other again... You 
need me, don’t you, and one day, we shall find the means of 
living together?” 

“Then come back, come back tomorrow,” replied 
Laurent, whose trembling hands were caressing her waist. 

“But I can’t come back... . I have told you, I have no 
excuse.” 

She wrung her hands, then went on: 

“Oh, Iam not afraid of the scandal. If you wish, when I 
get back I will tell Camille that you are my lover and that 
I am coming to live here... . It is for you that I am scared; 
I don’t want to upset your life, I want to make you happy.” 

The instinct of safety first was aroused in the young man. 

“You’re right,” he said, “we must not behave like 
children. Ah! if only your husband would die... .” 
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“If only my husband would die... .” Therese repeated 
slowly. 

““We would matry, we would have nothing more to fear, 
we would enjoy our lives to the full. What a heavenly life!” 

The young woman had sat up. Pale-cheeked, she was 
watching her lover with dark eyes; her lips moved nervously. 

“People do sometimes die,” she murmured at length. 
“Only it may be dangerous for those who go on living.” 

Laurent did not reply. 

“You see,” she went on, “all the known methods are 
bad.” 

“You have not fully understood me,” he said calmly. “I 
am not a fool, I want to love you in peace... . I was just 
thinking that accidents happen every day—the foot may 
slip, a tile can fall... . Do you understand? In the second 
case only the wind is guilty.” 

He was speaking in a queer voice. He smiled, then added 
lovingly: 

“There, don’t be worried, we shall love each other, we 
shall live happily. ... . Since you can’t come, Tl fix it... 
If we should be several months without seeing one another, 
don’t forget that Iam working for our happiness.” 

He took Therese in his arms; she was opening the door 
to leave. 

“You are all mine, aren’t you?” he went on. “Do you 
swear to give yourself wholly to me, whenever I wish?” 

“Yes,” cried the young woman, “I belong to you; do 
with me what you will.” 

They stayed a moment, silent and aroused. Then Therese 
roughly tore herself away, and without turning her head, 
left the room under the roof and went down the stairs. 
Laurent listened to the noise of the receding steps. 

When he could hear nothing more, he went back into his 
atticand lay down. "The sheets were warm. He was suffocat- 
ing in this narrow bed that Ther&se had left full of the heat 
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of her passion. The scent of her was still in the air; she had 
been there, and had left behind her the perfume of violets 
and something of her own spirit. Now he could hold in his 
arms only the intangible ghost of his mistress. He was burn- 
ing with reborn, unsatisfied love. He did not close the 
window. Lying on his back, his arms bare, his hands open, 
seeking coolness, he thought as he watched the square of 
dark blue that the skylight frame cut in the sky. 

Until daylight the same idea revolved in his head. Before 
seeing Therese again he had not thought of murdering 
Camille; he had spoken of the death of this man only when 
pushed by citcumstances and irritated by the thought that 
he might not see Therese again. Thus another corner of his 
subconscious mind was revealed: he had started to think of 
murder in the heat of adultery. 

Now, calmer, peaceful and alone in the middle of the 
night, he was contemplating murder. ’The idea of death, 
mentioned despairingly between two kisses, came back, im- 
placable and insistent. Laurent, restless with insomnia and 
disturbed by the sharp smell that T'her&se had left behind 
her, was setting up ambushes, calculating the pro’s and con’s, 
surveying the reasons in favour of turning assassin. 

He stood to gain in every way by the crime. He told 
himself that his father, the peasant of Jeufosse, would not 
die in the foreseeable future; so he would have to be a clerk 
for at least another ten years, eating in dairies and living 
without a woman, in an attic. The idea infuriated him. On 
the other hand, with Camille dead, he would marry Therese, 
inherit from Madame Raquin, hand in his resignation and 
laze in the sun. He gave himself up with delight to 
this dream of an idle life; already he saw himself doing 
nothing, eating and drinking and waiting patiently for his 
father’s death. And when reality broke into his dream, he 
remembered Camille and clenched his fists as if to knock 
him down. 
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Laurent wanted Therese; he wanted her for himself alone, 
always within reach. If he did not make the husband dis- 
appeat, he would lose the wife. She had said so: she could 
not come back. He would willingly have gone away with 
her, taken her to some other place, but then they would both 
of them die of starvation. He risked less by killing the 
husband; he would not create any scandal, but would merely 
push a man away in order to take his place. With his down- 
to-earth, peasant’s logic he found this means natural and 
excellent. His native prudence even prompted him to this 
speedy solution of the problem. 

He stretched out on his bed, in a sweat, lying face down- 
watds, pushing his damp face into the pillow where Therese’ 
chignon of hair had lain. He took the cloth between his 
parched lips, drank the light perfume of the linen, and 
stayed there, breathless and suffocating, watching fiery 
shapes pass behind his closed eyelids.. He wondered how 
he could kill Camille. Then, when he could not breathe, 
he turned over violently on to his back, and with his eyes 
wide open and the cold air from the window fanning his 
face, he searched the stars and the blue square of sky for an 
inspiration, a plan for murder. 

He found nothing. As he had said to his mistress, he was 
not a child or a fool; he did not want a dagger or poison. 
What he wanted was a subtle crime involving no danger, a 
kind of sinister snuffing out, without shrieks, without fear, 
a simple disappearance. Passion shook him and urged him 
onwards in vain; his whole being imperiously demanded 
prudence. He was too much of a coward, too fond of 
pleasure to risk his peace of mind. After all, he would be 
killing so that he could live calmly and happily. 

Little by little, sleep came. 'The cold air had chased the 
warm perfumed ghost of Therese from the attic. Laurent, _ 
worn out and satisfied, let himself be overcome by a vague, 
pleasant insensibility. Falling asleep he decided that he 
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would wait for a favourable opportunity, and his thoughts, 
wandering further and further afield, sent him to sleep mur- 
muring: “I shall kill him, I shall kill him.” Five minutes later 
he was asleep, breathing with calm regularity. 

Therese had got back to her home at eleven o’clock. With 
her nead on fire, and her mind working hard, she came to the 
Pont-Neuf Passage without realising that she had covered 
any ground at all. It seemed to her that she was just leaving 
Laurent’s, her ears were so full of the words she had just 
heard. She found Madame Raquin and Camille anxious and 
worried; she replied shortly to their questions, saying that 
she had had a useless journey, and that she had stood for an 
hour on a pavement, waiting for a bus. 

When she got into her bed, she found the sheets cold and 
damp. Shivers of repugnance passed through her still burn- 
ing limbs. Camille was not long in going to sleep, and 
Therese for a long time looked at the pale face stupidly 
sleeping on the pillow with its wide-open mouth. She 
moved away from him, stifling a desire to stuff her closed 
fist in that month. 
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NEARLY THREE WEEKS WENT By. Laurent came to the shop 
every evening; he seemed to be tired and ill; a faint bluish 
circle ringed his eyes, and his lips were pale and cracked. 
Yet he still had his bovine tranquillity, he looked Camille 
in the face and showed him the same open friendship. 
Madame Raquin pampered the friend of the family still 
more, when she saw him dropping into a sort of feverish 
doze. 

Therese had put on her dumb, sour face again. She was 
more inactive, more inscrutable, quieter than ever. It 
seemed as if Laurent did not exist for her; she hardly looked 
at him, rarely spoke to him, and treated him with complete 
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indifference. Madame Raquin, whose heart was pained by 
this attitude, said to the young man at times: “Don’t take 
any notice of my niece’s coldness. I know her; her face 
seems cold, but her heart is warm with tenderness and 
devotion.” 

"The two lovers did not meet any more. Afterthat evening 
at the Rue Saint-Victor, they had not met alone. In the 
evenings, when they found themselves opposite each other, 
they behaved like mere acquaintances, but undercurrents of 
passion, fear and desire raced beneath the calm muscles 
of their faces. Therese felt angry, cowardly and embittered, 
while Laurent was torn between poignant indecision and 
his natural brutality. They themselves did not dare to look 
into themselves, to the depths of troubled fever that filled 
their brains with a kind of thick, sharp vapour. 

When they could, behind a door, they would squeeze each 
other’s hands almost to breaking point without speaking, in 
a rough, short drawing together. They would have liked, 
both ofthem, to carry away scraps of the other’s flesh stuck 
to their fingers. There was nothing now to satisfy their 
desires but the squeezing of hands. They put their whole 
selves into it. They asked nothing more. They were 
waiting. 

One Thursday evening, before startingto play, the Raquins’ 
guests, as usual, had a small chat. One of the most common 
subjects of conversation was speaking to old Michaud 
about his former duties, questioning him about the strange 
and sinister adventures with which he must have been con- 
cerned. Grivet and Camille listened to the police officer’s 
tales with the frightened, moon-faced look of children 
listening to Blue Beard or Tom Thumb. It scared and 
entertained them. 

That day, Michaud, who had just told of a horrible 
assassination, the details of which had made his audience 
shiver, added, shaking his head: 
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“And we don’t know everything... How many crimes 
remain unsolved, how many murderers escape the justice of 
men!” 

“What!” said Grivet, astonished, “you think that there 
are horrible people going about the streets who have com- 
mitted murder and yet not been arrested?” 

Olivier started to smile scornfully. 

“My dear sit,” he replied in his booming voice, “if they 
are not arrested, it is because they are not known to be 
murderers.” 

This reasoning did not appear to convince Grivet. Camille 
came to the rescue. 

“As for me, I am of the same opinion as M. Grivet,” he 
said in a stupidly important tone. .... “I prefer to believe 
that the police are well organised, and that I would never 
rub shoulders with a murderer on the pavement.” 

Olivier saw a personal attack in these words. 

“Certainly the police are well organised,” he exclaimed 
crossly. ‘But we still cannot do the impossible. There are 
some rogues who have learnt crime in the devil’s school; 
they would escape from God himself. ... Eh, father?” 

“Yes, yes,” old Michaud added his support. ..... “When 
I was at Vernon—probably you remember it, Madame 
Raquin—a carter was murdered on the open road. 
The corpse was found cut into pieces at the bottom of a 
ditch. We have never been able to lay hands on the culprit. 
..... Maybe he is still living today, maybe he is one of our 
neighbours, and maybe M. Grivet will meet him as he goes 
home.” 

Grivet turned as white as a sheet. He dared not turn his 
head; he thought the murderer of the carter was behind 
him. Yet he enjoyed being afraid. 

“Oh dear, goodness gracious me,” he stammered, not 
really knowing what he was saying. ‘‘Oh dear no, I hope 
not... . I know a story too: once upon a time a servant 
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girl was put in prison for having stolen a silver knife and 
fork from her master. Two months later, when they were 
felling a tree, they found the knife and fork in a jackdaw’s 
nest. The robber was a jackdaw. ’The servant was set free. 
You see the guilty are always punished.” 

Grivet was triumphant. Olivier was grinning. 

“So,” he said, “they put the jackdaw in prison.” 

“M. Grivet did not mean that,” said Camille, annoyed 
at seeing his chief ridiculed. . . . “Mother, give us the 
dominoes.” 

Whilst Madame Raquin went to look for the box, the 
young man continued, speaking to Michaud: 

“So you admit the police are powerless? There are 
murderers walking about in broad daylight.” 

““Unfortunately, yes,” replied the ex-officer. 

“It is immoral,’” Grivet concluded. 

During the conversation, Therese and Laurent had not 
spoken. ’They had not even smiled at Grivet’s foolishness. 
With their elbows on the table, their faces pale, their eyes 
vacant, they were listening. For one moment their eyes 
met, black and burning. And small drops of sweat were 
pearling Therese’s hair roots, and cold draughts made 
Laurent’s skin shiver slightly. 
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SOMETIMES ON SUNDAYS, when it was fine, Camille forced 
Therese to go out with him for a short walk in the Champs- 
Elysees. "The young woman would have preferred to remain 
in the damp shade of the shop; she was tired and bored on 
the arm of ‚her husband, who dragged her along the pave- 
ments, stopping at the shops and making foolish comments, 

or merely standingin dumb stupidity. But Camille insisted; he 
liked to show off his wife; when he met one of his colleagues 
or especially one of his superiors, he was proud to exchange 
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a greeting and let him see ‘Madame’. Moreover, he walked 
for the sake of walking, almost without speaking, stiff and 
constrained in his Sunday clothes, dragging his feet, con- 
ceited and dumb. Therese suffered, having such a man on 
her arm. 

On the days when they went out walking, Madame Raquin 
accompanied her children to the end of the passage. She 
kissed them as though they were leaving for a long journey. 
She was all advice and urgent warnings. 

“Above all,” she said to them, “be careful of accidents. 
... Ihere are so many carriages in Paris... . Promise me 
not to goinacrowd....” 

At last, she would allow them to set off, following them 
as far as possible with her eyes. Then she would go back to 
the shop. Her legs were becoming stiff, and prevented her 
walking far. 

At other times, more rarely, the couple went out of Paris: 
they would go to Saint-Ouen or to Asnieres and eat fried 
fish in one of the restaurants on the bank ofthe river. "These 
were looked on as days of the utmost debauchery, and they 
spoke of them a month beforehand. "Therese was willing, 
almost glad to go on these outings that kept her in the open 
air until ten or eleven o’clock at night. Saint-Ouen, with 
its green islands, reminded her of Vernon; there she felt all 
the intense love that she had had for the Seine when she was 
a young girl. She sat down on the sand banks, dipped her 
hands in the river, and felt herself coming to life in the sun- 
shine, which warmed the cool breezes coming from the 
shade. Whilst she tore and muddied her dress on the pebbles 
and the moist earth, Camille would spread his handkerchief 
neatly and, with a thousand precautions, squat down beside 
her. Lately, the young couple had nearly always taken 
Laurent, who made the walk more gay with his peasant 
strength and high spirits. 

One Sunday, Camille, Therese and Laurent left for Saint- 
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Ouen about eleven o’clock, after breakfast. ’The outing had 
been planned for a long time, and was to be the last of the 
season. Autumn was coming and in the evening cold 
breezes were apt to make the air chilly. 

'That morning, the sky was still a serene blue. It was hot 
in the sun and warm even in the shade. "They decided to 
make the most of the last rays of sun. 

They took a cab, followed by the complaints and anzious 
advice of Madame Raquin. They crossed Paris and left the 
cab at the fortifications; then reached Saint-Ouen by 
following the road. It was then midday. The road was 
dusty and under the direct sun looked as blindingly bright 
as if covered with snow. The air was burning hot, heavy 
and sharp-smelling. Therese, on Camille’s arm, was 
walking with small steps, shading herself with her umbrella, 
whilst her husband fanned his face with an immense hand- 
kerchief. Behind them came Laurent, whose neck was being 
burnt by the sun’s rays without his appearing to feel any- 
thing; he whistled, kicked pebbles and at times watched 
the movement of his mistress’s hips with the eyes of a wild 
animal. 

When they came to Saint-Ouen, they hastened to find a 
clump of trees, a patch of green grass amid the shade. They 
went on to an island and into a thicket. ’The fallen leaves 
made a red bed on the ground, which crackled dryly under- 
foot. The tree-trunks stood upright, as numerous as the 
slender flutings composing a Gothic pillar; the branches 
came and brushed the foreheads of the walkers who had for 
their whole horizon the copper vault of dying leaves and 
the white and black boles of the aspens and oaks. They 
were in a desert, in a gloomy hollow, in a narrow clearing, 
silent and cool. All about them they could hear the Seine 
rippling. 

Camille chose a dry place and sat down, lifting the tails of 
his frock-coat. "Therese, with a loud noise of rustling skirts, 
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just threw herself on to the leaves; she half disappeared 
amidst the folds of her dress, which arose around her, show- 
ing one of her legs as far as the knee. Laurent, lying on his 
stomach, his chin on the ground, watched this leg and 
listened to his friend grumbling about the government, say- 
ing that all the little islands of the Seine should be made into 
English gardens, with benches, sanded paths and the trees 
pruned, as in the Tuileries. 

They stayed nearly three hours in the glade, waiting for 
the sun to become less hot, so that they could see the 
country a little before dinner. Camille spoke of his office 
and told stupid stories; then, tired, he let himself slip 
backwards, and fell asleep with his hat over his eyes. For 
a long time 'Thertse lay with her eyes closed, pretending 
to sleep. 

Then Laurent slid quietly towards the young woman; he 
put his lips down and kissed her boot and her ankle. The 
leather and the white stocking he kissed burnt his mouth. 
The smell of the earth, the light perfume of Therese, filled 
his nostrils, setting his blood alight and rousing his nerves. 
For a month he had been living in angry chastity. The 
walk in the sun, on the Saint-Ouen road, had put fire into 
him. Now he was there, deep in a secluded wood, in the 
centre of the great silence of the shade, and yet he could not 
hold in his arms the woman who was his. The husband 
would probably waken, see him and forestall all hisprudence. 
This man was always in the way. And the lover, flattened 
on the ground, hiding behind the skirts, quivering with 
tage, could only kiss the boot and the white stocking in 
silence. Therese lay as if dead. Laurent thought that she 
was asleep. 

He got up, his back aching, and leant against a tree. Then 
he saw the young woman gazing into space with glittering 
eyes. Her face, resting on her arms, was smooth and cold. 
She was thinking. Her fixed eyes seemed like a dark abyss 
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where only night was visible. She did not move or look at 
Laurent standing behind her. 

Her lover watched her, almost frightened to see her so 
dumb and motionless under his caresses. The pale head, 
drowned in the folds of her skirts, gave him a kind of fear 
full of burning desire. He would have liked to lean forward 
and close the staring eyes with a kiss. But almost under 
her skirts, Camille, also, was asleep. ’The poor, thin, 
sprawling creature was snoring quietly; under the hat that 
half covered his face could be seen his open mouth, twisted 
by sleep into a stupid grimace; little reddish hairs, growing 
sparsely on his weak chin, smudged his pallid skin, and as 
his head was leaning back, his thin, wrinkled neck was 
visible, in the middle of which his jutting, brick-red Adam’s 
apple rose and fell at each snore. Spread out like this, 
Camille was hideous and revolting. 

Laurent, who was watching him, raised his heel with a 
quick movement. With one kick, he was going to crush his 
face. 

Therese kept back a scream. She turned pale and closed 
her eyes. She turned her head away as if to avoid the 
spattering of blood. 

And Laurent, for a few seconds, stood, with his foot 
poised in the air above the sleeping face of Camille. Then 
slowly he lowered his leg and moved a few paces away. He 
said to himself that that would be a fool’s murder. "The 
battered head would put the whole police force on his 
tracks. He wanted to get rid of Camille solely to marry 
Therese; he intended to live at large after the crime, like 
the murderer of the carter, whose story old Michaud had 
told. 

He went to the riverside and vacantly watched the water 
flowing. 'Then suddenly he went back into the thicket; at 
last he had a plan: an easy murder without danger to himself. 

He woke the sleeper by tickling his nose with a straw. 
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Camille sneezed, got up, and thought it an excellent joke. 
He liked Laurent for his tricks, which made him laugh. Then 
he shook his wife, who had her eyes closed; when Therese 
had got up and had shaken her skirts, now creased and 
covered with dry leaves, the three young people left the 
clearing, breaking the small branches in front of them as 
they went. 

They left the island and walked along the roads and paths 
full of people in their Sunday best. Girls in light dresses 
were running between the hedges; a team of canoe paddlers 
passed by singing; lines of middle-class couples, of old 
people, of clerks with their wives, were walking along by 
the side of the ditches. Every road seemed a noisy, busy 
street. Only the sun retained its quiet majesty, as it sank 
towards the horizon, casting a pale blanket of light on the 
roads and the trees. A keen coolness started to come down 
from the sky. 

Camille had not given Therese his arm; he was chatting 
with Laurent, laughing at the jokes and antics of his friend, 
who was jumping the ditches and lifting huge stones. On 
the other side of the road, the young woman was walking 
with head bent and from time to time bending to pick a 
blade of grass. When she had dropped behind, she stopped 
and looked at her lover and her husband from a distance. 

“Oi! aren’t you hungry?” Camille shouted. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Well, come on then!” 

Therese was not hungry; she was only tired and anxious. 
She did not know Laurent’s plans, and her legs were weak 
with fear under her. 

The three young people came back to the waterside and 
looked for a restaurant. They sat down on. a kind of wooden 
bench in an eating-house stinking of grease and wine. The 
house was full of shouts, songs and crockery noises; in 
every room there were groups speaking loudly, and the thin 
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separating screens gave a vibrant sonority to all the noise. 
The waiters made the staircase shake every time they went 
upstairs. 

Up on the terrace, the breeze from the river blew away 
the smells of cooking. Therese, leaning against the balus- 
trade, looked at the landing stage. To right and left were 
two lines of taverns and fair booths; under the scanty foliage 
of the trees one could see the white table-cloths, and the 
black blotches of men’s jackets' and the flashing skirts of the 
women; people came and went, bareheaded, running and 
laughing; and above the shouting of the crowd rose the 
pathetic strains of a barrel organ. "The air was filled with the 
smell of dust and frying fat. 

Below Therese, girls fromthe Latin Quarter were dancing 
on a piece of worn grass, singing a nursery rhyme. Their 
hats fallen on to their shoulders, their hair untied, they held 
each others hands, playing like little girls. Some of them 
recaptured a thread of clear voice, and their pale faces, 
hammered by brutal caresses, could still colour beautifully 
with virgin blushes. There was even a trace of emotion in 
their big, lascivious eyes. Students, smoking white clay 
pipes, watched them dance and cracked coatse jokes. 

Beyond, on the opposite bank of the Seine, the trees were 
fading into a bluish, transparent mist, while evening came 
quietly on. 

“Now then!” shouted Laurent, leaning over the banisters 
of the staircase. ““Waiter—what about our dinner?” 

Then, as if a sudden thought had struck him: 

“I say, Camille,” he added, “what d’you say to going on 
the river before sitting down? "They will have time to get 
our chicken roasted. We’ll be bored, waiting an hour.” 

“As you wish,” replied Camille, nonchalantly ..... “But 
Therese is hungry.” 

“No, no, Ican wait,” the young woman, at whom Laurent 
was looking fixedly, hastened to say. 
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All three of them went down again. Going past the 
counter, they booked a table, decided on the menu, and said 
that they would be back inan hour. Asthe restaurant owner 
also kept boats for hire, they asked him to come and untie 
one. Laurent chose a narrow boat, so light that Camille was 
scared. 

“By Jove,” he said “we’ll have to sit very still in that 
thing, or well be taking a lovely dive in.” 

The truth is that the clerk was very scared of water. At 
Vernon, his weak condition as a child did not permit him to 
go and splash about in the Seine; whilst his school friends 
were running to jump in mid-river, he was in bed between 
warm sheets. Laurent had become a bold swimmer and a 
tireless oarsman; but Camille had retained that fear of deep 
water that women and children have. He touched the canoe 
with his toe as if to make certain of its solidity. 

“Come along, get in,” Laurent said, laughing. ““You’re 
afraid.” 

Camille stepped over the side and made his way, shakily, 
to the stern. Wien he felt the planks under him, he joked 
and pretended to be quite at ease. 

Therese had stayed on the bank, grave et motionless, 
beside her lover who was holding the mooring rope. He 
bent down and said quickly in a low voice: 

“Be careful, Iam going to throw him into the water... 
Obey me...1I shall answer for everything.” 

The young woman turned horribly pale. She stood as if 
rooted to the spot, stiff and wide-eyed. 

“Get into the boat,”’ Laurent murmured again. 

She did not move. A terrible struggle was going on inside 
her. She used all her will power to stop herself bursting 
into sobs and falling to the ground. 

“Ha!” cried Camille... . “Laurent, look at Therese now. 

. . It is she who is aftaid! ... Will she get in, or won’t 
Shen. 
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He had spread himself over the stern seat, his two elbows 
against the canoe sides, and was showing off. Therese threw 
him a strange look; the grinning of this man was like the 
cut of a whip-lash urging her on. Quickly she jumped into 
the boat and sat down in the bow. Laurent took the oars. 
The canoe left the bank, moving slowly towards the islands. 

Twilight was coming. Long shadows fell from the trees 
and the water was black by the banks. In the middle of the 
river there were large patches of pale silver. The boat was 
soon in the middle of the Seine. Then, all the noises from 
the banks were softened; the songs and the shouts drifted 
slowly and indistinctly across, with a touch of melancholy. 
No longer could they smell the dust and frying fat. It was 
cold instead of merely cool. 

Laurent stopped rowing and let the canoe drift with the 
current. 

Opposite, the reddish mass of the islands rose up. 'The 
two banks, dark brown mingled with grey, looked like two 
wide ribbons going to meet on the horizon. "The water and 
the sky seemed to be cut out of the same colourless material. 
Nothing is more touchingly peaceful than an autumn 
twilight. "The sun’s rays turn pale in the trembling air and 
the old trees drop their leaves. Burnt by the hot rays of 
summer, the country feels death come with the first cold 
wind. In the skies wander complaining, despairing breezes. 
Night comes down bearing shrouds in its arms. 

The canoeists were silent. Seated at the bottom of the 
boat, they watched the last glow leave the topmost branches. 
They were drawing near the islands. The huge, reddish 
masses became dark; the whole countryside was simplified 
in the twilight; the Seine, the sky, the islands, the hillsides 
were only brown and grey patches which were sinking into 
a milky mist. 

Camille, who had ended up lying on his stomach, with 
his head over the water, dipped his hands in the river. 
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“It's deuced cold!” he cried. “It wouldn’t be so nice to 
poke your head into that.” 

Laurent did not reply. For a moment, he looked at the 
two banks anxiously, moved his huge hands forward on his 
knees, and tightened his lips. ‘Therese, stiff, motionless, 
head tilted back slightly, was waiting. 

The boat was about to enter a little strait Kebareen two 
islands. Behind one ofthe islands, some people were rowing 
and singing softly as they went. In the distance, upstream, 
the river was empty. 

Then Laurent stood up and gripped Camille round the 
waist. The clerk started to laugh. 

“Don’t, you’re tickling me,” he said, “none of that kind 
of joking. .... I say, stop it: you’ll have me falling.” 

Laurent squeezed more strongly and gave a shake. Camille 
turned and saw his friend’s face, convulsed and terrifying. 
He did not understand; a vague fear seized him. He wanted 
to cry out, and felt a rough hand clutching his throat. With 
the instinct of an animal on the defensive, he raised himself 
to his knees, hooking himself to the side of the boat, and 
struggled thus for a few seconds. 

“Therese! Therese!” he called in a choked, hissing voice. 

The young woman was watching, holding on with both 
hands to the seat in the boat, which was creaking and sway- 
ing on the river. She could not close her eyes; a frightful 
contraction kept them open, fixed on the horrible spectacle 
of the struggle. She sat rigid and silent. 

“Therese! Therese!” he called again hoarsely. 

At this last appeal Therese burst into sobs. Her nerves 
were giving way. The crisis that she had feared threw her 
shuddering to the bottom of the boat. She stayed there, 
lying crumpled, swooning and half dead. 

Laurent was still shaking Camille, gripping him with one 
hand on his throat. At last he tore him from the boat with 
his other hand, and held him in the air at the end of his 
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strong arms as if he had been a child. As he bent his head 
and exposed his neck, his victim, mad with rage and terror, 
twisted himself, lowered his head and dug his teeth into 
Laurent’s neck. And when the murderer, repressing a cry 
of pain, suddenly threw the clerk into the river, Camille’s 
teeth tore off a piece of Laurent’s flesh. He fell in shrieking. 
He came to the surface two or three times, shouting more 
and more weakly. 

Laurent did not lose a second. He pulled up the collar of 
his jacket to hide the wound, then took Therese, who had 
fainted, in his arms, capsized the boat with one kick and let 
himself fall into the Seine, holding his mistress. He held 
her up and called for help in a pitiful voice. 

The boating party, whose songs he had heard behind the 
tip of the island, arrived with splashing oars. They under- 
stood that a mishap had taken place, and effected the 
rescue of Therese, whom they laid on.a seat, and of Laurent, 
who was bemoaning the death of his friend. He threw him- 
self into the water, looked for Camille in all the places where 
he could not be, and came back weeping, wringing his hands 
and tearing his hair. ’The rescuers tried to calm and console 
him. 

“Ir’s my fault,’” he cried. “I shouldn’t have let the poor 
fellow dance and jump about as he was doing. ..... At one 
moment we were all at the same side of the boat and we 
capsized.... As he fell in, he called to me to save his wife.” 

As always happens, there were, among the party, two or 
three young people who wished to be considered witnesses 
of the accident. 

“We saw you,” they said... “And... Good God! a 
boat is not as solid as a wooden floor... .. Ah! the poor 
little wife is going to have a rude awakening!” 

They took up their oats again, towed the canoe, and took 
Therese and Laurent to the restaurant, where the dinner was 
now ready. The whole of Saint-Ouen knew of the accident 
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in a few minutes. The rescuers described it as though they 
had seen it with their own eyes. A pitying crowd collected 
in front of the restaurant. 

The proprietor and his wife were kind people and put 
their wardrobe at the disposal of Therese and Laurent. When 
Therese came out of her faint, she had a fit of hysteria and 
burst into deep sobs; she had to be put to bed. Nature was 
taking a hand in the sinister comedy which had just taken 
place. 

When the young woman was calmer, Laurent entrusted 
her to the care of the restaurant-keepers. He wanted to go 
back to Paris alone, to give the dreadful news to Madame 
Raquin. The truth is that he was scared of T'her&se’s nervous 
excitement. He preferred to give her time to think over and 
learn her part. 

It was the boating-party who ate Camille’s dinner. 


XH 


LAURENT MATURED HIS PLAN in the dark corner of the public 
vehicle that took him back to Paris. He was almost certain 
of escape. He was filled with anxiety, but also with delight 
—the delight of the successful criminal. Having arrived at 
the Clichy gate, he took a cab and had himself driven to old 
Michaud’s, in the Rue de Seine. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

He found the ex-police oflicer at table, together with 
Olivier and Suzanne. He went there to seek protection in 
the event of any suspicion falling on him, and to avoid 
having to go and break the terrible news to Madame Raquin 
himself. 'This part of the business repelled him strangely; he 
expected such despair that he feared he might not be able to 
produce enough tears. And the mother’s grief did weigh 
him down, although, deep down, he really cared very little 
about it. 
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When Michaud saw him come in, dressed in coarse, ill- 
fitting clothes, he gave him a questioning look. Laurent 
gave his recitation about the accident in a broken voice, as 
if out of breath with grief and fatigue. 

“] came to see you,” he said as he finished. “I did not 
know what to do about these two poor women so cruelly 
afflicted. ..... I did not dare to go to the mother by myself. 
I beg you to come with me.” 

While he was speaking, Olivier was looking at him with 
a straight-forward stare that scared him. "The murderer had 
come, with lowered head, among these policemen with a 
bold stroke calculated to save him. But he could not help 
shivering when he felt their eyes upon him; he saw mistrust 
where there was only stupefaction and pity. "The frailer, 
paler Suzanne was nearly fainting. Olivier, who was 
terrified at the very idea of death but whose heart, neverthe- 
less, was completely cold, pulled a face of painful surprise, 
while looking at Laurent’s face by force of habit, without 
in the least suspecting the sinister truth. As for old Michaud, 
he was uttering exclamations of fright, commiseration and 
astonishment; he shuffled on his chair, joined his hands and 
lifted his eyes to the ceiling. 

“Oh! Good God,” he said in a faltering voice. “Oh! 
Good God, what a terrible thing. .... One goes out of one’s 
house and one dies, like that, all of a sudden. ..... Ir’s 
horrible..... And poor Madame Raquin, his mother, what 
are we going to say to her?.. . Certainly you did the right 
thing to come here. We will go with you.” 

He got up, stamped around the room to find his stick and 
his hat, and, while he was moving about, made Laurent 
repeat the details of the catastrophe, uttering exclamations 
of horror at each phrase. 

They all four went down. At the entry to the Pont-Neuf 
Passage Michaud stopped Laurent. 

“Don’t come in,” he said to him; “your presence would 
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be a kind of brutal confession, and we must avoid that..... 
The poor mother would suspect something and would force 
us to tell the truth before we had prepared the ground. 
... Wait for us here.” 

This arrangement was a relief to the murderer, who was 
trembling at the thought of going into the shop in the 
passage. He became calm and started to walk up and down 
the pavement, perfectly at ease. At times he would forget 
what was happening and would turn to look at the shops, 
whistling between his teeth and turning to eye the women 
who nudged him. 'Thus he stayed for a long half hour in 
the street, getting back his self-confidence. 

He had not eaten since morning and started to feel 
hungry, so he went into a cake shop and stuffed himself 
with cakes. 

In the shop in the passage, a heart-rending scene was 
taking place. In spite of the care, the sweet, friendly phrases 
of old Michaud, there came a time when Madame Raquin 
realised that something had happened to her son. Straight- 
away, she demanded the truth with such an access of despair, 
such violent tears and cries that her old friend told her all. 
Her grief was terrible. She sobbed heavily, sudden shocks 
running through her body jerked her backwards, and she 
was almost demented with terror and distress. She was 
choked by sobs and from time to time gave a cry that came 
from the bottom of her heart. She would have dragged 
herself along the floor if Suzanne had not taken her by the 
waist, weeping, on her knees, lifting her pale face towards 
her. Olivier and his father were standing silent and put out, 
turning their heads away, disagreeably affected by a sight 
that shocked their egotism. 

The poor mother saw her son rolling in the turbid 
waters of the Seine, his body stiff and horribly swollen; at 
the same time she saw him very small in his cradle, when 
she had hung over him and kept death at bay. She had saved 
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his life more than a dozen times, she loved him for all the 
love she had given him for thirty years. And now he had 
died far from her, suddenly, in cold, dirty water, like a dog. 
She remembered then the warm bedclothes, in which she 
used to enfold him. All the care throughout his childhood, 
all the cajolery and mother love: all that and then to see him 
one day, miserably drowned. At these thoughts, Madame 
Raquin felt her throat tighten and hoped that she was going 
to die, strangled by despair. 

Old Michaud got out as quickly as he could. He left 
Suzanne with the old woman and went back with Olivier to 
look for Laurent, and to go post-haste to St. Ouen. 

During the journey they hardly spoke. Each of them was 
sunk as far back as he could get into the corner seats of the 
cab which jolted them over the roads. They sat silent and 
motionless in the gloom which filled the vehicle. From time 
to time, the rapid flash of a gas lamp threw a bright light 
on to their faces. "The sinister event which had brought them 
together had cast a kind of lugubrious weariness over them. 

When they at last arrived at the riverside restaurant, they . 
found Therese in bed, with burning hands and forehead. 
The caterer told them in a low voice that the young lady had 
a high fever. The truth was that Therdse, feeling herself 
weak and cowardly, and fearing, in a crisis, that she might 
confess to the murder, was feigning illness. She kept a fierce 
silence, her lips and eyelids tight shut, not wishing to see 
anyone and fearing to speak. She lay curled up, with the 
sheet drawn up to her chin and her head half buried in the 
pillow, listening anxiously to what people around her were 
saying. And in the reddish light that her closed eyelids 
allowed to pass through, she could constantly see Camille 
and Laurent struggling at the side of the boat; she could see 
her husband, wan, horrible and swollen, rising upright out 
of the clay-coloured water. 'This persistent vision was the 
cause of her fever. 
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Old Michaud tried to speak to her, to comfort her, but 
she made an impatient movement, turned over and started 
sobbing. 

“Leave her, sir,”” said the restaurant owner, “the slightest 
noise makes her tremble. ..... You see, she will need rest.” 

Downstairs in the public room there was a policeman 
taking notes on the accident. Michaud and his son went 
down, followed by Laurent. When Olivier made known 
his position as a high grade employee at the Prefecture, all 
was finished in ten minutes. 'The oarsman were still there, 
describing the drowning down to the last detail, relating 
how the three others had fallen in, and quoting themselves 
as eye witnesses. If Olivier and his father had had the 
slightest suspicion, it would have disappeared before such 
witnesses. But they had not for a moment doubted the 
truth of Laurent’s story; they presented him to the police- 
man as the drowned man’s best friend, and they took care 
to have written in the report that the young man had jumped 
into the water to save Camille Raquin. ’The next day the 
papers were full of the story of the accident in great detail: 
the unfortunate mother, the inconsolable widow, the noble, 
courageous friend, nothing was lacking in the news column, 
which went the rounds of the Paris newspaper world and 
afterwards sank into oblivion in the provincial papers. 

When the report was finished, Laurent felt warm joy 
putting new life into his body. Since the moment when his 
victim had sunk his teeth into his neck, he had felt as if 
made of wood; he had acted mechanically, following a plan 
decided on long before. Only the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion pushed him on, told him what to say and what to do. 
Now, however, faced with the certainty of escape, his blood 
flowed freely in his veins again. "The police had passed by 
his crime, the police had seen nothing, they had been tricked 
and had acquitted him. He was safe. "This thought sent a 
pleasant glow through his body, a glow that made him agile 
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again in body and mind. He carried on his role of the tearful 
friend with incomparable aplomb and finesse. Deep within 
himself he had the brute satisfaction of knowing that 
Therese was lying in the bedroom upstairs. 

“We can’t leave that poor girl here,” he said to Michaud. 
“She may be threatened by a serious illness, she must 
definitely be taken back to Paris... . Come with me and 
we will persuade her to come with us.” 

Upstairs he begged Therese to get up and let herself be 
taken to the Pont-Neuf Passage. When the young woman 
heard the sound of his voice, she shuddered, opened her 
eyes wide, and looked at him. She was dazed and shivering. 
Painfully, she got up without replying. "The men went out, 
leaving her alone with the wife of the proprietor. When 
she was dressed, she went downstairs shakily, and got into 
the cab assisted by Olivier. 

The journey was accomplished in silence. Laurent, with 
complete boldness and shamelessness, slid his hand along 
the young woman’s skirts and took hold of her fingers. He 
was seated opposite to her in semi-darkness; he could not 
see her face which she kept lowered. When he had grasped 
her hand he squeezed it strongly and kept it in his until they 
reached the Rue Mazarine. He felt the hand tremble, but it 
did not move back, on the contrary, it caressed his hand 
roughly. 'Their hands were burning hot, one in the other; 
the moist palms stuck together and their fingers, tightly 
clasped were bruised at each lurch of the cab. It seemed to 
Laurent and Therese that the blood of each was going to 
the heart of the other, passing through their joined hands; 
these hands became a blazing fire on which their life was 
boiling. Their fierce hand-clasp, in the silence of the night, 
was like a crushing weight thrown on to Camille’s head to 
keep him under water. 

When the cab stopped, Michaud and his son got out first: 
Laurent leant towards his mistress and quietly murmured: 
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“Be brave, Therese. ... We have a long time to wait. 
. Remember.” 

The young woman had not yet spoken. She opened her 
lips for the first time since the death of her husband. 

““Ohl I shall remember,” she said, shuddering, in a voice 
as light as a breath. 

Olivier held out his hand, rn her to get ‘out. This 
time, Laurent went as far asthe shop. Madame Raquin was 
in bed in a violent delirium. Therese dragged herself as far 
as her bed, and Suzanne had barely time to undress her. 
Reassured, seeing that everything was going according to 
his wishes, Laurent withdrew. Slowly he went back to his 
garret in the Rue Saint-Victor. 

It was after midnight. A cool breeze was moving in the 
silent, deserted streets. 'The young man heard only the 
regular noise of his footsteps ringing on the paving-stones. 
The coolness filled him with a sense of well-being; the 
silence and the darkness gave him a sudden access of 
pleasure. He walked for the pleasure of walking. 

Atlast hehad committed his crime. He had killed Camille. 
That was something that would not be mentioned again. 
He was going to live in peace, waiting till he could take 
possession of Therese. "The thought of murder had at times 
choked him; now that the murder was accomplished, he felt 
his chest freer, he breathed easily, and he was cured of the 
sufferings that hesitation and fear had put into him. 

Deep down inside him, he was still a little dazed; and 
fatigue made his limbs heavy and thought laborious. He 
went home and slept deeply. During his sleep, light nervous 
twitchings passed across his face. 


XI 


THE NEXT DAY, Laurent woke up refreshed and in a good 
humour. He had slept well. The cold moist air coming in 
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through the window whipped up his still sleepy blood. He 
hardly remembered yesterday’s happenings; but for the 
violent smarting of his neck, he could have believed that 
he had gone to bed at ten o’clock, after a quiet evening. 
Camille’s bite was like a red-hot iron on his skin; when he 
thought of it, the pain became intense, as though a dozen 
red-hot needles were slowly being stuck into his flesh. 

He pulled down the neck of his shirt and looked at the 
wound in a cheap and paltry mirror, hung on the wall. It 
made a red hole about the size of a two-sous piece, the skin 
had been torn off and the pinkish flesh with black blotches 
on it, could be seen; threads of blood had run down to the 
shoulder in thin driblets that had clotted. On the white 
neck, the bite appeared a deep, vivid brown; it was under 
the right ear. Laurent, with bent back and stretched neck, 
looked at himself, and the green mirror gave his face a 
terrible expression. 

He sluiced his face with water, satisfied with his examina- 
tion, telling himself that the wound would be healed in a 
few days. 'Then he dressed and quietly went to his office as 
usual. He described the accident with great emotion. When 
his colleagues had read the news items in all the papers, he 
became a real hero. For a week, the employees of the 
Orleans Railway Company talked of nothing else: they were 
quite proud that one of them should have been drowned. 
Grivet never stopped talking about the imprudence of 
venturing on to the middle of the Seine, when it is so easy 
to watch the water flowing, from the safety of a bridge. 

There remained one deep-seated anxiety in Laurent’s 
mind. It had not been possible to prove Camille’s death 
officially. 'Therese’s husband was certainly dead, but the 
murderer would have liked the body to be found, so that a 
formal death certificate could be drawn up. On the day 
following the accident there had been a useless search for 
the drowned man’s body; it was thought that it must have 
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fallen into one of the deep holes under the banks of the 
islands. Scavengers were constantly dragging the Seine to 
obtain the reward. 

Laurent set himself the task of going through the Morgue 
each morning on his way to the office. He was determined 
to see to this matter himself. In spite of the disgust that 
brought his stomach rising to the back of his throat and in 
spite of the shudders that shook him, he went regularly for 
more than a week, to scrutinise the faces of all the drowned 
people laid out on the slabs. 

When he went inside, a stale odour, a smell of washed 
flesh nauseated him, and cold draughts blew across his face; 
the dampness of the walls seemed to penetrate his clothes 
and make them more heavy on his shoulders. He went 
straight to the glass which separates the spectators from the 
corpses; he stuck his pale face against the glass and peered. 
The lines of grey slabs were set out before him. Here and 
there naked bodies made blotches of green and yellow, 
white and red on the slabs; some of the bodies remained 
intact in the rigidity of death; others seemed to be piles of 
decaying, bloody meat. Atthe far end, pitiful rags of shape- 
less skirts and trousers were hanging on the plastered wall. 
At first, Laurent saw only the pale ensemble of stones and 
walls, with patches of red and black made by the clothes and 
the corpses. The noise of running water filled the air. 

Bit by bit he could distinguish the bodies. "Then he 
moved from one to the other. He was interested only in 
the drowned ones; when there were several corpses, swollen 
and blue with the water, he looked at them carefully, trying 
to recognise the features of Camille. Often the flesh of their 
faces was in shreds, the bones had pierced the softened skin 
and the face was as if boiled and boned. Laurent hesitated; 
he examined the bodies, trying to recognise the thinness of 
his victim. But all the drowned are fat; he saw enormous 
bellies, swollen thighs, strong, round arms. He could not 
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tell; he stayed, shivering, face to face with these greenish 
rags and tatters, which seemed to mock him with horrible 
grimaces. 

One morning he was seized with realterror. He had been 
looking for a few minutes at the body of a drowned man, 
small and terribly disfigured. The flesh of this corpse was 
so softened and dissolved that the running water, washing 
over it, carried bits of itaway, shred by shred. The jet falling 
on the face, made a hole to the left ofthenose. And suddenly 
the nose flattened, and the lips fell off showing the white 
teeth. The head ofthe drowned man had burst out laughing. 

Every time he thought he recognised Camille, Laurent 
felt his heart leap. He longed to find his victim’s body and 
he felt cowardly whenever he thought that that body was 
lying before him. His visits to the Morgue gave him night- 
mares and shivering fits that made him breathless. He tried 
to shake off his fears, he called himself a child, he wanted to 
be strong; but in spite of himself he felt physical disgust, 
and fear took control of him as soon as he found himself in 
the damp and ill-smelling hall. 

When there were no drowned people on the last row of 
slabs, he breathed more easily; he felt less repugnance. He 
became then simply a curious visitor, taking a strange 
delight in looking violent death in the face, in all its sadly 
bizarre and grotesque attitudes. The sight entertained him, 
especially when there were women with bare breasts. "These 
naked bodies, roughly laid out, smeared with blood, and 
with holes in them, attracted him and held his attention. 
Once he saw a young woman of twenty, a lower-class girl, 
well made and strong, who seemed to be asleep on the stone; 
her fresh, plump body was white and delicately tinted; she 
was half smiling, her head bert slightly forward, her breasts 
in a provoking attitude; one would have thought she was a 
couttesan showing herself, had there not been a black 
stripe on her neck like a necklace of shadow; it was a girl 
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who had hanged herself in disappointed love. Laurent 
looked at her for a long time, letting his eyes wander over 
her body, absorbed in a kind of dreadful desire. 

Each morning while he was there, he could hear behind 
him the coming and going of the public entering and 
leaving. 

The Morgue is a spectacle within reach of all purses, and 
the passers-by, rich or poor, treat themselves to it freely. 
The door is open, go in who will. There are the regulars 
who do the rounds so as not to miss one of these shows of 
death. When the slabs are empty, the people go out dis- 
appointed, feeling as if they have been swindled, muttering 
between their teeth. When the slabs are well furnished, 
when there is a good show of human flesh, the visitors flock 
there to get a cheap thrill. They are scared, they joke, 
applaud or hiss as in the theatre, and go away satisfied, 
saying that there was a good show at the Morgue that day. 

Laurent soon got to know the regular visitors, a mixed 
and incongruous public, who pitied or sneered as they felt 
inclined. Labourers would come in, going to work, with a 
long roll of bread and their tools under their arms; they 
found death amusing. Amongst them would be found the 
workshop wag, making his audience smile with a joke about 
the expression of every corpse; they called the burnt bodies 
*coal merchants”; the hanged, the murdered, the drowned, 
the bodies pierced with holes or crushed, aroused their 
bantering humour, and their voices slightly trembling, 
stammered comical phrases through the ghastly silence of 
the hall. Then there were people living on small incomes, 
thin, dried-up old men, loafers who had gone in because 
there was nothing better to do and looked at the bodies with 
the uncomprehending gaze of peaceful, squeamish men. 
Women were there in force; there were young working girls 
all pink in white linen and clean skirts, who went from one 
end of the glass partition to the other, staring wide-eyed as 
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if ata shop-window display. "There were also stupid-looking 
women of the lower classes, putting on pitiful expressions, 
and well dressed ladies carelessly trailing their silk dresses. 

One day Laurent saw one of the latter planted a few feet 
away from the glass, pressing a cambric handkerchief to her 
nose. She was wearing a delightful grey silk skirt and a 
big cape of black lace; a small veil covered her face, and her 
gloved hands seemed very small and very delicate. About 
her was a soft scent of violets. She was looking at a corpse. 
On.a slab, a few yards away, was laid out the body ofa big 
fellow, a stone mason who had been killed outright falling 
from a scaffolding; he had a well-set chest, big short muscles 
and a white lustrous skin; death had turned him into marble. 
The lady scrutinised him from all angles and was completely 
absorbed in the contemplation of this man. She raised a 
corner of her veil, looked again, then went away. 

Occasionally bands of urchins came in, children from 
twelve to fifteen years old, who ran along beside the glass 
partition, only stopping in front of the bodies of women. 
'They put their hands on the glass and stared boldly at the 
naked breasts. They would nudge one another and make 
crude remarks; they were learning vice in the school of 
death. It is in the Morgue that the young guttersnipe has 
his first mistress. 

Atthe end ofa week, Laurent was sickened. During the 
night, he dreamed of the corpses he had seen in the morning. 
The suffering, the daily disgust that he forced upon himself, 
ended by wotrying him to such an extent that he finally 
resolved to make only two more visits. The next day, as 
he was going into the Morgue, he got a shock that was like 
a violent blow on the chest: facing him, on a slab, there was 
Camille looking at him, laid out on his back, his head raised 
and his eyes partly open. . 

The murderer slowly deew near to the glass partition a as 
if drawn to it and unable to take his eyes from his victim. 
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He was not distressed; only he felt as if his inside were 
frozen, and his skin tingled. He thought he would have 
trembled more. He stayed motionless for five long minutes, 
lost in absorbed contemplation, engraving on his memory 
in spite of himself, all the horrible lines, all the dirty colours 
of the sight before him. 

Camille looked revolting. He had been a fortnight i in the 
water. His face appeared still firm and rigid; the features 
were intact, only the skin had taken on a yellow, muddy 
colour. The thin, bony, slightly bumpy head had a dreadful 
expression; it was leaning slightly forward, the hair stuck to 
the temples, the eyelids raised showing the pale globes of 
the eyeballs; the twisted lips, pulled to one side ofthe mouth, 
were set in a hideous grin; the tip of the blackened tongue 
showed between the white teeth. Although the head was 
bruised and the skin taut, it still looked human and was the 
more terrifying in its expression of pain and fear. The body 
seemed to be a pile of dissolved flesh; it'had suffered horribly 
from the water. One could tell that the arms were no longer 
attached; the clavicle bones were sticking through the skin 
ofthe shoulders. "The ribs made black stripes on the greenish 
chest; the left side, which had burst open, was only a jumble 
of dark red tatters. The whole body was rotting. The legs, 
which were better preserved, were stretched out and covered 
with revolting blotches. 'The feet were falling of. 

Laurent looked at Camille. He had never, until then, seen 
a drowned man look so dreadful. The corpse had into the 
bargain a cramped, thin, wretched appearance; it was 
shrinking back into its putrefaction and taking up less and 
less space. One could have guessed that here was a clerk, 
eatning 1200 francs, stupid and sickly, whose mother had 
brought him up on medicine. This poor body, which had 
grown up between warm sheets, was shivering on the 
cold slab. 

When Laurent was at last able to tear himself away from 
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the fierce curiosity which kept him motionless and open- 
mouthed, he went out and started to walk quickly along the 
riverside. As he walked, he said to himself: ““That’s what I 
have done to him. He’s horrible.”’” It seemed to him that a 
bitter odour followed him, the odour of the putrefying body. 

He went to find old Michaud, and told him that he had 
just recognised Camille on a slab in the Morgue. The 
formalities were completed, the drowned man was buried, 
a death certificate was made out. Laurent, now at peace, 
threw himself with delight into the task of forgetting his 
crime, and the troublesome and difficult scenes that had 
followed the murder. 


XIV 


[HE SHOP IN THE PONT-NEUF PassAGE was closed for three 
days. When it opened again, it seemed darker and damper 
than ever. The window display, yellowed by the dust, 
seemed to share the mourning of the house; everything was 
left to rot in the filthy windows. Behind the linen bonnets 
hanging on the rusty rods, Therese’s face looked paler and 
more sickly, with a calmness that was almost sinister. 

In the passage, all the old women were full of pity. The 
seller of imitation jewellery pointed out the emaciated profile 
of the young widow to all her customers as an interesting 
curiosity. 

For three days Madame Raquin and Thertse had stayed 
in their beds without speaking to one another, without even 
seeing each other. The old woman sitting up, propped by 
pillows, looked vaguely about her with the eyes of an idiot. 
Her son’s death had given her a great mental shock; it was 
as if someone had knocked her down. She would stay for 
hours, quiet and inert, absorbed in the empty depths of her 
despair; then at times she had crises in which she would 
weep and scream and her mind would wander. 'Ther&se, in 
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the next-door room, seemed to be asleep; she had turned 
her face to the wall and pulled the sheets over her eyes, and 
she lay stretched out in this way, stiff and silent, without a 
sob to disturb the sheets covering her. One might have 
thought that she was hiding the thoughts that kept her so 
tigid in the darkness of the alcove. Suzanne, who was look- 
ing after the two women, went limply from one to the 
other, dragging her feet quietly and bending her waxy face 
over the two beds. But she could not induce Therese, who 
only shook herself impatiently, to turn round; nor could she 
console Madame Raquin, whose tears flowed afresh when 
any voicebrought herback to earthfromher depths of misery. 

On the third day, Therese pushed back the bed-clothes 
and sat up in bed, quickly and with a sort of feverish 
decision. She pushed her hair back, laid her hands on her 
temples, and stayed thus a moment, her hands to her fore- 
head, eyes fixed, seeming still to be thinking something over. 
Then she jumped on to the carpet. Her limbs were shaking 
and flushed with fever; big, livid patches marbled her skin 
which hung loosely in places, as if there was no flesh behind 
it. She had grown old. 

Suzanne, who had come in, was shocked to find her up; 
she advised her, placidiy and slowly, to get back into bed 
and to rest again. "Therese did not listen to her, but put on 
her clothes with hurried and uncertain movements. When 
she was dressed, she went to look at herself in a mirror, 
rubbed her eyes and passed her hands over her face as if to 
wipe something away. Then, without uttering a word, she 
crossed the dining-room and went into Madame Raquin’s 
bedroom. 

The old woman was in a state of dazed calm. When 
Therese came in, she turned her head and followed with her 
eyes the young widow who was standing in front of her, 
silent and dispirited. The two women looked at each other 
for a few seconds, the niece with growing anxiety, the aunt 
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trying hard to remember. At last, remembering, Madame 
Raquin held out her trembling arms, and embracing Therese 
round the neck she cried: 

“My poor child, my poor Camille.” 

She wept, and her tears dried on the burning skin of the 
widow, who was hiding her dry eyes in the folds of the 
sheet. Therese stayed in this position until the old mother 
had exhausted her tears. Ever since the murder, she had 
dreaded this interview and had stayed in bed to avoid it and 
to think out the terrible role she had to play. 

When she saw Madame Raquin was more calm, she 
advised her to get up and to go down to the shop. The 
old haberdasher had nearly sunk into second childhood. 
The sudden appearance of her niece brought about a change 
for the better, and restored her memory and consciousness 
of the objects surrounding her. She thanked Suzanne for 
her care, she spoke, in a weak voice almost choked by 
grief, but no longer deliriously. With tearful eyes she 
watched her niece moving about; then she would call her 
to her, and kiss her, still sobbing, telling her that she had 
only her left in the world. 

In the evening she agreed to get up and to try to eat. 
Therese could then see what a terrible blow her aunt had 
had. The poor old woman’s legs were heavy. She had to 
use a stick to get around the dining-room, and she felt as if 
the walls were turning round. 

On the next day, however, she wished the shop to be 
opened. She was afraid of going mad, staying alone in her 
room. Weightily, she went down the wooden staircase, 
putting both feet on each step, and sat down behind the 
counter. From that day on, she stayed there lost in unbroken 
grief. 

Beside her, Therese sat thinking and waiting. The shop 
took on its old aspect of darkness and silence. 
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XV 


LAURENT CAME FROM TIME TO TIME in the evenings, every 
two or three days. He would stay in the shop chatting with 
Madame Raquin for half an hour. Then he would go, with- 
out having looked Therese in the face. The old woman 
thought of him as the saviour of her niece, a noble heart 
who had done all in his power to give her back her son. 
She welcomed him with tender kindness. 

One Thursday evening, Laurent happened to be there 
when old Michaud and Grivet came in. Eight o’clock was 
striking. The clerk and the ex-officer had each of them 
decided that they could take up their old habits again, with- 
out being intrusive, and they arrived at the same moment, 
as if driven by the same mechanism. Behind them Olivier 
and Suzanne made their entry. 

They went upstairs into the dining-room. Madame 
Raquin, who was not expecting anybody, hastened to light 
the lamp and to make some tea. When everyone was seated 
around the table, each with his cup, and when the box of 
dominoes was produced, the poor mother, suddenly carried 
back into the past, looked at her guests and burst into sobs. 
There was an empty place—her son’s. 

This display of grief froze and annoyed the company, 
who had all been feeling comfortable and happy. They were 
embarrassed, for none of them had any warm memories of 
Camille left in their hearts. 

“There, there, dear lady,” cried old Michaud, slightly 
impatient. ‘You must not work yourself up like this. 
You’ll make yourself ill.” 

“We are all mortal,” Grivet stated. 

“Your tears will not bring back your son,” Olivier said, 
sanctimoniously. 

“Please,” Suzanne murmured, ‘don’t cause us pain.” 
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And, as Madame Raquin was crying more bitterly, unable 
to keep back her tears: 

“Come on now!” continued Michaud, “let’s have a bit of 
courage. You know we have only come to distract you. 
What the deuce! don’t let us be sad, let’s try to forget... 
Are we playing one sou a game? Eh! what do you say?” 

The old woman held back her tears with a supreme effort. 
Perhaps she had some inkling of the cheerful selfishness of 
her guests. She wiped her eyes, still shaken. The dominoes 
trembled in her poor old hands and the tears under her 
eyelids prevented her from seeing. 

They played. 

Laurent and 'Ther&se had been present during this short 
scene, with grave, inscrutable faces. The. young man was 
delighted to see the old Thursday evenings starting again. 
He wanted them ardently, knowing that he would have need 
of them to achieve his aim. Also, without wondering why, 
he felt more at ease among these few people whom he knew; 
he even dared to look "Therese in the face. 

The young woman, dressed in black, pale and collected, 
seemed to him more beautiful than ever. He was happy to 
meet her eyes and to see them rest on his with courageous 
fixity. "Therese belonged to him still, body and soul. 


xXVI 


FIFTEEN MONTHS PASSED BY. "The early difficulties were melt- 
ing away; each day they all became calmer and more settled. 
Life went on its way languidly, in the monotonous stupor 
that follows big crises. At the start, Laurent and Therese 
accepted this new existence which was transforming them; 
a great change was taking place in themselves, which would 
have to be analysed most carefully if all its phases were to 
be understood. 

Soon Laurent was coming back to the shop every evening 
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as in the past. But he no longer ate there, he no longer 
established himself for whole evenings at a time. He came 
at half-past nine, and went after shutting the shop. It was 
as though he was accomplishing a duty by coming to help 
the two women. If, one day, he neglected his duties, he 
excused himself the next day with the humility .of a foot- 
man. On Thursdays he helped Madame Raquin to light the 
fire and do the honours of the house. He was full of quiet 
forethought, which charmed the old woman. 

Therese calmly watched him moving about her. Her face 
was no longer pale; she appeared to be in better health, 
sweeter and smiling more often. Only occasionally she 
pursed her mouth nervously, making deep folds in her 
cheeks, which gave a strange expression of pain and grief 
to her face. 

The two lovers no longer tried to see each other alone. 
They never asked for a meeting, never exchanged furtive 
kisses. 'The murder had, as it were, appeased the volup- 
tuous fever of their bodies for the time being; by kill- 
ing Camille they had succeeded in assuaging the fiery and 
unquenchable desires that they had not been able to satisfy 
by other means. 'The crime seemed to them like an acute 
pleasure that nauseated and disgusted them with the idea of 
kissing. 

There would have been, however, a thousand facilities for 
leading this free life of love, the dream of which had pushed 
them on to the murder. Madame Raquin, impotent and 
dazed, was no obstacle. ’The house belonged to them, they 
could enter or leave it as they wished. But love no longer 
tempted them; their appetite had gone; they sat there 
calmly chatting, looking at each other without flushing or 
trembling, seeming to have forgotten the wild embraces 
that bruised their skin and made their bones crackle. They 
even avoided meeting alone; when together, they could find 
nothing to say, yet they were afraid of appearing too cold. 
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When they shook hands, they experienced a kind of uneasi- 
ness at feeling their skin touching. 

They tried to explain what made them so indifferent and 
scared of each other. 'They put their cold attitude down 
to prudence. Their calm, their abstinence was, according 
to them, the fruit of great wisdom. They thought they 
wanted to keep their body calm and their hearts asleep. 
On the other hand, they regarded the repugnance and un- 
easiness they felt as the residue of their terror and a vague 
fear of punishment to come. At times, they forced them- 
selves to hope, they tried to recapture their fomer burning 
dreams, and were completely dumbfounded to find that 
their imagination was empty. ’Then they clung to the idea 
of their approaching marriage. When they had achieved 
their object and had nothing more to fear and belonged only 
to each other, they would rediscover their passion, they 
would taste the delights they had dreamed of. "This hope 
calmed them and prevented them from falling into the pit 
of nothingness which had been dug inside them. They per- 
suaded each other that they loved just as in the past, waiting 
for the hour that was to make them perfectly happy and 
bind them together for always. 

Never had Therese had such a calm mental outlook. She 
had certainly improved in temperament. All the implacable 
will of her being had slackened. 

Alone in her bed at night she was happy; she no longer 
had Camille’s thin face and puny body beside her to annoy 
her and arouse unsatisfied desires. She imagined herself 
a little girl, virgin under the white sheets and at peace in 
the silent darkness. Her big, rather cold bedroom pleased 
her, with its high ceiling, its dark corners and its cloister 
smell. She even ended by liking the big black wall rising 
in front of her window; for a whole summer each evening, 
she stayed for hours on end looking at the grey stones and 
the narrow strips of starry sky, cut out by the roofs and 
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chimneys. She thought only of Laurent when a nightmare 
woke her up with.a start; at these times, sitting up, trembling, 
with wide eyes, hugging herself in her nightgown, she 
would tell herself that she would not have these sudden 
fears if she had a man lying beside her. She thought of her 
lover as of a dog who would have guarded and protected 
her; her cool, calm skin felt not a single shiver of desire. 

During the day, in the shop, she interested herself in the 
things around her; she came out of herself, no longer feeling 
rebellious or filled with thoughts of hate and vengeance. 
Thinking bored her; she had to act and to see. From morn- 
ing to evening, she watched the people going through the 
passage; and the noise and the movement entertained her. 
She became curious and talkative, in a word, a woman, for 
up till then she had acted and thought as men do. 

While watching from the window, she noticed a young 
man, a student, who lived in a furnished room in the neigh- 
bourhood and passed in front of the shop several times a 
day. 'This boy had a pale handsomeness, with the long hair 
of a poet and the moustache of an officer. Therese thought 
him distinguished looking. She was in love with him for a 
week, like a boarding-school girl. She read novels, she com- 
pared him to Laurent and found the latter very heavy and 
thick-set. Her reading opened romantic horizons that she 
had hitherto known nothing of; she had loved only with 
her blood and nerves, and now she started to love with her 
head. 'Then one day the student disappeared; no doubt he 
had gone to live elsewhere. Therese forgot him in a few 
hours. 

She subscribed to a library and became passionately 
interested in all the heroes of the novels that she read. This 
sudden love of reading had a great influence on her tempera- 
ment. She acquired a nervous sensibility that made her cry 
or laugh without reason. The stability which she was 
developing, was destroyed. She fell into a kind of vague 
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teverie. At times, the thought of Camille shook her, and 
she thought of Laurent with a new desire, that was mixed 
with fear and distrust. Thus, she was thrown back to her 
anguish; no sooner did she try to find a way of marrying 
her lover there and then, than she thought of running away 
and never seeing hitn again. In telling her of chastity and 
honout, the novels put a barrier between her instincts and 
her will. She remained the untamable animal ready to fight 
the Seine, who had thrown herself violently into adultery; 
but she also had some idea of kindness and tenderness, she 
understood the reason for the flabby face and listless attitude 
of Olivier’s wife, she knew that one cannot kill one’s husband 
and be happy. But she could no longer clearly understand 
herself, and lived in a state of cruel indecision. 

On his part, Laurent passed through different phases of 
calm and fever. At first he enjoyed profound tranquillity; 
he felt as if he had been relieved of a heavy burden. At 
times he questioned himself astonishedly; he thought he had 
had a nasty dream, he wondered if it was true that he had 
thrown Camille into the water and that he had seen his 
corpse on a slab in the Morgue. 'The memory of his crime 
shocked him strangely; he would never have believed him- 
self capable of murder; all his prudence, all his cowardice 
made him tremble at the idea. A cold sweat broke out on 
his forehead when he thought that his crime might have 
been discovered and he been guillotined. He felt the cold 
knife on his neck. As long as he had acted, he had gone 
straight ahead with the obstinacy and blindness of an animal. 
Now, looking back, he could see the abyss he had just 
crossed and the weakness of fear overcame him. 

“T certainly must have been drunk,” he thought; “that 
woman had made me drunk with caresses. Good God! 
How stupid and crazy I was! I was running the risk of the 
guillotine. However, all has gone well. But if it had to be 
done again, I would never do it.” 
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Laurent sagged, became softer, more cowardly, more 
cautious than ever. He grew fat and slack. No one looking 
at that big body, apparently without nerves or bones, would 
ever have thought of accusing it of violence or cruelty. 

He fell into all his old habits again. For several months 
he was a model employee, doing his work with exemplary 
perseverance. In the evening, he ate in a tea-shop in the 
Rue Saint-Victor, cutting his bread into thin slices, chewing 
slowly, making his meal last as long as possible; then he 
would turn round, lean against the wall and smoke his pipe. 
He looked like a good, hearty type of man. During the 
daytime, he thought of nothing; during the night, he slept 
a deep dreamless sleep. With his pink, fat face, his belly 
full, and his brain empty, he was happy. 

His lust seemed dead; he hardly thought of Therese 
except as one thinks of a woman whom one will have to 
marry some time in the indefinite future. He waited for his 
marriage patiently, forgetting the woman and dreaming of 
the new situation he would be in. He would leave his office, 
he would be an amateur painter and he would stroll around 
the streets. These thoughts brought him back, each evening, 
to the shop in the passage, in spite of the vague misgivings 
he had on going in. 

One Sunday, being bored and not knowing what to do,he 
went to his old college friend’s, the young painter with 
whom he had lived for a long time. 'The artist was working 
on a picture that he hoped to send to the Academy, repre- 
senting a nude Bacchante sprawling on a rug. At the end 
of the studio, the model, a woman, was lying with head bent 
back, body twisted and hips raised. She laughed at times, 
expanded her chest and spread her arms to relax herself. 
Laurent, who was seated opposite her, watched her, while 
smoking and chatting to his friend. His blood pulsed and 
his nerves were on edge at the sight. He stayed until the 
evening, and he took the woman back home with him. For 
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nearly a year he kept her as his mistress. ’The poor girl had 
begun to love him, thinking him a fine man. In the morning 
she would leave, go and pose for the day, and come back 
regularly each evening at the same time; she fed, clothed and 
kept herself on the money she earned, and did not cost 
Laurent, who did not worry at all about where she had been 
or what she had been doing, a penny. This woman tended 
to make his life more stable; he accepted her as a useful and 
necessary object that kept his body peaceful and healthy; 
he never knew whether he loved her or not, and the thought 
that he was being unfaithful to Therese never crossed his 
mind. He felt happier and fatter. That was all. 

However, 'Ther&se’s period of mourning was over. The 
young woman now wore light dresses, and it happened that 
one evening Laurent found her looking younger and more 
beautiful. But he did not feel at ease with her; for a while 
she had seemed queer to him, full of strange ideas, moody 
without reason. The indecision in which he found her 
alarmed him, for he partly guessed her struggles and her 
troubles. He hesitated, having a terrible fear of com- 
promising his peace of mind; he was living comfortably, 
getting physical satisfaction, and he feared losing his stability 
by tying himself to a nervous woman whose passion had 
already driven him mad. Moreover, he did not reason these 
things out, but felt instinctively what possessing Therese 
would entail. 

The first shock he received, which shook him out of his 
routine, was the realisation that at last he had to think of his 
marriage. Camille had been dead for nearly fifteen months. 
For a moment, Laurent thought of not marrying at all, but 
putting off Therese and keeping the model, whose cheap 
and willing love was sufficient for him. Then he told him- 
self that he could not have killed a man for nothing; recall- 
ing the crime and the terrible efforts he had made to get 
this woman who was now disturbing him, he felt that the 
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murder would become useless and shocking if he did not 
marry her. To throw a man into the water in order to take 
his widow, to wait fifteen months, and at the end to decide 
to live with a girl who draped her body round all the studios 
of Paris, seemed ridiculous. Moreover, was he not bound 
to Therese by a bond of blood and horror? Vaguely, 
within himself, he felt her twisting and crying; he belonged 
to her. He was afraid of his accomplice; perhaps if he did 
not marry her, she would go and tell everything to the 
police, through jealousy and desire for vengeance. These 
ideas revolved in his head and made him giddy. 

In the midst of all this, the model suddenly left him. One 
Sunday the girl did not come back; no doubt she had found 
a warmer, more comfortable bed to lie in. Laurent was 
rather put out; only because he had become accustomed to 
having a woman lying beside him during the night, and he 
felt a sudden void in his existence. A week later, his nerves 
rebeiled. He went back to the shop in the passage to settle 
down for whole evenings, looking at Therese with eyes which 
shone meaningfully. The young woman, who came in tired 
and trembling with emotion from the long hours of reading 
'that she spent, abandoned herself languidly under his gaze. 

Thus they came together again, back to anxiety and 
desire, after a long year of horror with intervals of indiffer- 
ence. One evening, Laurent, while closing the shop, 
stopped Therese a moment in the passage. 

“Shall I come to your room tonight?” he asked in an 
urgent voice. 

The young woman made a movement of fear. 

“No, no, let’s wait... .”” she said; ““let’s be careful.” 

“] have been waiting long enough, I think,” continued 
Laurent; “I am tired of it, I want you.” 

Therese looked at him; her hands and face were burning 
hot. She seemed to hesitate, and then said brusquely: 

*“Marry me and I shall be yours.” 
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XVII 


LAURENT LEFT THE PASSAGE, his mind working and his body 
restless. "Therese’s emotion and her assent had revived all 
his old feelings for her. He walked along the quays with 
his hat in his hand, so as to get the fresh air on his 
forehead. 

When he arrived at the Rue Saint-Victor at the door of 
his block of flats, he was afraid of going upstairs and of 
being alone. A childish, inexplicable and unforeseen fear 
made him terrified of finding a man in his attic. He had 
never been subject to such a form of cowardice before. He 
did not even try to reason it away, but went into a wine 
shop and stayed for an hour, until midnight, perfectly quiet, 
mechanically drinking big glasses of wine. He thought of 
Therese and was angry with the young woman for not 
wanting to have him in her room that night. He would not 
have been afraid if he had been with her. 

The shop was being closed and he was shown to the door. 
He went back to ask for some matches. The office of the 
flats was on the first floor. Laurent had a long corridor to 
go down and a few steps to climb before being able to get 
to his candle. 'The passage and the stairs, black as pitch, 
filled him with fear. Ordinarily he went through the 
passage without thinking. That evening he did not dare 
to ring. He told himself that in the recess made by the 
entrance to the cellar there were assassins who would 
suddenly jump out on him as he passed by. At last, he rang, 
lit a match, and decided to start down the corridor. The 
match went out. He stood still, panting, not daring to run 
away, scraping the matches on the damp wall in anxious 
haste and with a trembling hand. He thought he heard the 
noise of footsteps in front of him. The matches broke in 
his hands. At last he succeeded in lighting one. "The sulphur 
started bubbling, lighting the wood so slowly that Laurent’s 
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agonies were redoubled; in the pale bluish light of the burn- 
ing sulphur which cast moving shadows on the walls, he 
could pick out horrible shapes. Then the wood caught 
alight, and the flame turned clear and white. Relieved, 
Laurent moved forward cautiously, taking great care not 
to be left without light. When he had to go past the cellar 
door he kept as close as possible to the opposite wall; in the 
doorway was a terrifying mass of shadow. Then he leapt 
up the few stairs separating him from the office, and felt 
safe when he had his candle in his hand. He climbed the 
other stairs rather more slowly, holding his candle high to 
light up all the corners he had to pass. 'The huge, queer 
shadows that come and go when one is on a staircase with 
a light, filled him with uneasiness, appearing and disappear- 
ing before his eyes. 

When he got to the top, he opened his door and locked 
himself in quickly. His first thought was to look under his 
bed and go through his room most carefully to make sure 
that no one was hidden there. He closed the skylight, think- 
ing that someone could get in that way. After this, he felt 
calmer and undressed, surprised at his own childishness. 
He ended by smiling at himself. He had never been scared 
of anything before and could not explain this sudden access 
of terror. 

He lay down. When he was warmly under the sheets, he 
thought again of Therese, whom the fright had made him 
forget. With his eyes tightly closed, trying to sleep, he 
could feel his mind working. In spite of himself, the thought 
constantly recurred that the sooner he married the better it 
would be for him. Sometimes he would turn over and say 
to himself: “Let’s not think about it any more, let’s go to 
sleep; I have to get up at eight tomorrow to go to the office.” 
And he would try to get off to sleep. But his thoughts came 
back, one by one; the laborious process of his reasoning 
started up again; he found himself in a kind of troublesome 
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reverie, thinking over the necessity for his marriage and the 
arguments that his desires and his prudence put forward, 
one after the other, for and against his possession of Therese. 

Then, finding that he was quite unable to sleep, he turned 
on to his back, opened his eyes wide and let his brain con- 
centrate on memories of the young woman. But his equili- 
brium was disturbed, and the hot fevers of former times 
shook him again. He had the idea of getting up and return- 
ing to the Pont-Neuf Passage. He would open the gate, he 
would go and knock at the little staircase door and Therese 
would open it for him. At this thought the blood rushed to 
his head. 

His day-dream was astonishingly clear. He could see him- 
self in the streets, walking quickly past the houses, and 
saying to himself: “I take this boulevard and cross this small 
square to get there more quickly.” ’Then the gate of the 
passage creaked, and he went along the narrow alley, now 
dark and deserted, congratulating himself that he could go 
up to Therese without being seen by the imitation-jewellery 
seller; then he imagined himself in the corridor, on the little 
staircase he had used so often. He re-lived all his old 
rapture and remembered the delicious terrors and poignant 
voluptuousness of adultery. His recollections became 
reality, affecting all his\senses: he could smell the stale 
odour of the passage, he could feel the slimy walls, he could 
see the dismal gloom over all. And he mounted each step, 
panting and listening, already restraining himself in this 
fearful approach to the women he wanted. At last he 
scraped on the door and it opened for him. Thertse was 
waiting for him in a white petticoat. 

His thoughts were being enacted before him in a real 
vision. With his eyes fixed on the darkness, he was seeing. 
When, at the end of his race through the streets, after having 
gone into the passage and climbed the little staircase, he 
imagined Therese, passionate and pale, he jumped out of 
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bed muttering: “I must go, she’s waiting for me.” The 
sudden movement he made dissolved the hallucination: 
he felt the cold of the tiles and was afraid. He stood for a 
moment, motionless, barefoot, listening. He thought he 
heard a noise outside. If he went to see Therese, he would 
have to go past the cellar again, down below; this thought 
sent a great cold shiver down his spine. Terror seized him, 
a foolish, overpowering terror. Suspiciously he looked 
around his room and saw only the pale dawn; then quietly 
and carefully he got back into bed in a hurry and there he 
curled up and hid himself as if to get out of the way of a 
weapon, a knife threatening him. 

The blood had rushed violently to his head and his neck 
was burning. He put his hand on it and felt, under his 
fingers, the scar of Camille’s bite. He had almost forgotten 
that bite. He was terrified at finding it on his skin once 
again; he imagined it was eating into his flesh. He had 
snatched his hand away at once, but he could still feel it, 
eating into him, making a hole in his neck. So he tried to 
scratch it delicztely with the tip of his nail; the horrible 
smarting was twice as bad. 'To stop himself tearing off the 
skin he pressed his two hands between his bent knees. He 
lay there, tense and on edge, his teeth chattering with fear, 
and his neck feeling as if it were being gnawed away. 

Now his thoughts turned to Camille with a terrifying 
concentration. Up to that time, the drowned man had not 
disturbed Laurent’s sleep. But now the thought of Therese 
brought with it the ghost of her husband. The murderer 
dared no longer open his eyes; he was afraid that his victim 
might be in a corner of the room. For a time he believed 
that Camille was hidden under the bed, was shaking it to 
make him fall off and to bite him. Haggard, with his hair 
standing on end, he clutched his mattress, imagining that 
the bed was rocking more and more violently. 

Then he noticed that the bed was not moving at all, and 
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he came to himself. He sat up and lit his candle, calling 
himself an idiot. T’o cool himself, he gulped down a big 
glass of cold water. 

“] was silly to drink in that wine shop,’ he thought... 
“] don’t know what is wrong with me tonight. It is damned 
stupid. Tl be like chewed string at the office today. I ought 
to have gone to sleep straightaway when I got into bed, 
instead of thinking of everything: it’s that that has given me 
insomnia. ... Now, to sleep.” 

Once again he blew out his light and buried his head in his 
pillow, feeling slightly refreshed, and firmly resolved not to 
think and not to be afraid. Fatigue began to relax his nerves. 

He did not fall into his usual deep, heavy sleep, but slid 
slowly into a misty semi-consciousness: He was as if 
stupefied or overcome by pleasurable exhaustion. He was 
conscious of himself while sleeping; his mind remained 
alert in his deadened body. He had banished all his thoughts 
and willed himself to forget. Then when he was dozing off, 
relaxed and drowsy, and his will power had left him, his 
thoughts came quietly back, one by one, taking advantage 
of his exhausted condition. His dreams started again. He 
walked the same walk that separated him from Therese: 
went downstairs, ran past the cellar and was outside; 
went through the same streets he had been through before 
when he was day-dreaming; he went into the Pont-Neuf 
Passage, climbed the little staircase and scratched at the 
door. But instead of Therese in a white petticoat, with 
breast bare, it was Camille who opened the door for him: 
Camille as he had seen him in the Morgue, green and 
horribly disfigured. The corpse held out its arms, with a 
hideous grin, showing the tip ofa blackened tongue between 
white teeth. 

Laurent cried out, and awoke with a start. He was soaked 
in a cold sweat. He pulled the bed-clothes over his eyes and 
cursed himself. He tried to sleep again. 
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He fell asleep as before, slowly; the same utter weariness 
overcame him, and as soon as his will power had dissolved 
into the ease of semi-consciousness, he started walking 
' again. He went back to the place where his one idea led 
him, he raced to see "Therese, and again the drowned man 
opened the dcor to him. 

Terrified, the poor man sat up. He would have given 
anything to get rid of this implacable dream. He longed for 
a sound sleepto drown histhoughts. Aslong as he remained 
awake, he had enough strength to exorcise the ghost of his 
victim; but as soon as he was no longer master of his mind, 
it led him on to terror instead of happiness. 

He tried to skeep once more. It was a succession of 
delicious dozes and painful awakenings. In his incredible 
obstinacy he always went towards ’Therese and always came 
up against the corpse of Camille. In more than ten attempts 
he went over the same ground: set off full of desire, 
followed the same plan, had the same sensations, did the 
same things in exactly the same way, and more than ten 
times when he held out his arms to embrace his mistress, 
the drowned man took her place. This same horrible 
denouement that woke him up panting and desperate every 
time, did not discourage his desire; a few minutes after- 
wards, as soon as he was asleep, he forgot the disgusting 
corpse that was waiting for him, and ran to look for the 
warm smooth body of a woman again. For an hour, 
Laurent endured this succession of nightmares, this ever- 
repeated and never-foreseen bad dream that broke him on 
the wheel of mounting terror each time. 

One of these shocks, the last, was so violent and so painful 
that he decided to get up and not to struggle against it any 
more. Day was dawning; a sad, grey light came through the 
skylight, which cut an ashen square in the sky. 

Laurent dressed slowly, deeply annoyed. He was exas- 
perated at not having slept, and exasperated at having been 
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seized with a terror he now thought of as infantile. While 
putting on his trousers, he stretched himself and rubbed his 
limbs, and passed his hands over his face, worn out and 
muddled by a feverish night. And he told himself: 

“] ought not to have thought about all that. I would 


have slept and been ready for anything now... .. Ahl if 
Therese had only been wlling yesterday evening, if Therese 
had slept with me. 


The idea that Therdse would have stopped him being 
afraid calmed him a little. He dreaded spending more nights 
like the one he had just endured. 

He splashed water on to his face, and passed a comb 
through his hair. 'This cooled his head and dissipated his 
last terrors. He could think freely now, and felt only 
extreme fatigue in all his limbs. 

“But I’m not a coward,” he said to himself, as he finished 
dressing, “I don’t care two pins about Camille... . It’s 
idiotic to think that the poor devil is under my bed... .. 
Now perhaps, Tl be thinking that every night... . Defin- 
itely, I must get married as soon as possible. ... When I 
am in Therese’s arms, I shan’t think of Camille. She will 
kiss my neck and I shall not feel that horrible smarting. 
Let’s have a look at the bite.” 

He went towards his mirror, stretched his neck and 
looked. The scar was pale pink. As Laurent noticed the 
marks of his victim’s teeth, he had a strange feeling, the 
blood rushed to his head and he noticed a peculiar pheno- 
menon. The scar turned purple as the blood mounted, 
became livid and bloody, and stood out crimson on the fat, 
whiteneck. At the same time, Laurent felt a sharp pricking, 
as if needles were being stuck into the wound. He hastily 
lifted the collar of his shirt. 

“Therese will cure that,”” he went on... “A few kisses 
will do it.... Iam a fool to think of such things!” 

He put on his hat and went downstairs. He wanted to 
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breathe fresh air and to walk. As he passed the cellar door, 
he smiled; however, he made sure that the lock on the door 
was strong. Outside, he walked slowly through the deserted 
streets in the cool morning air. It was about five o’clock. 

Laurent had an atrocious day. He had to struggle against 
the overwhelming sleepiness that seized him in the.afternoon 
at his office. His heavy, aching head dropped down in spite 
of himself, and he lifted it quickly as soon as he heard the 
footsteps of one of the superintendents. This struggle, 
these shocks, completely wore him out with the frightful 
anxiety they caused him. 

In the evening, despite his tiredness, he wanted to go and 
see Therese. He found her hot and worn out like himself. 

“Our poor The£r£se has had a bad night,”’ Madame Raquin 
said to him, when he had sat down. “It seems that she had 
nightmares and insomnia. . . . Several times I heard her 
scream. 'Ihis morning she was quite ill.” 

While her aunt was speaking, Therese looked fixedly at 
Laurent. Undoubtedly, they guessed what had happened, 
for the same neryous tremor passed across their faces. They 
sat face to face until ten o’clock, speaking of nothing in 
particular, but understanding each other, and each willing 
the other to do all in his power to hasten the day when they 
could unite against the drowned man. 


XVml 


THERESE ALSO HAD BEEN VISITED by the spectre of Camille 
during that sleepless night. 

Laurent’s ardent proposal, asking for a meeting after 
more than a year’s indifference, had roused her violently. 
Alone in bed, she had begun to feel feverish when she 
thought that the marriage would soon take place. Then in 
the middle of the tossings of her insomnia, she had seen 
the drowned man rise up; like Laurent, she had been torn 
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between desire and fear, and, like him, she had told herself 
that she would not be afraid, that she would no longer sufler 
when she held her lover in her arms. 

At the same moment, there had taken place in this man 
and woman a kind of nervous derangement, which gave 
them back to their love, breathless and fearful. A bond of 
blood and sensuality had grown up between them. They 
shuddered for the same reasons; in a poignant kind of 
fraternity, their hearts throbbed with the same anguish. 
From then on, they had one soul and one body, to endure 
and to enjoy. This unity, this mutual telepathy is a psycho- 
logical and physiological fact in people thrown together by 
the same nervous shocks. 

For more than a year, Therese and Laurent had carried 
lightly the chain that bound them together. In the relaxa- 
tion following the tense crisis of the murder, in the disgust 
and the need for calm and forgetfulness that had followed, 
the two evil-doers were able to believe they were free and 
that no iron chain was binding them; the slackened chain 
was on the ground; they rested in a kind of happy stupor, 
they tried to love differently, to live in a state of sensible 
equilibrium. But the day when the course of events led 
them to express their love again, the chain tightened 
violently and they received such a shock that they knew 
they were tied to each other for ever. 

The next day, "Therese set to work to bring about her 
marriage with Laurent. It was a difficult and dangerous 
task. 'The lovers trembled at the thought of committing 
some folly, of awakening suspicion, and of showing too 
suddenly the interest they had in Camille’s death. Realising 
that they could not mention marriage, they decided on a 
clever plan, which consisted in being offered what they 
dared not ask for, by Madame Raquin and the Thursday 
guests. It was now only a question of giving these old 
people the idea of re-marrying Therese, and above all, of 
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making them believe that they had thought of the idea in 
the first place. 

It was a long, delicate comedy to perform. Both Therese 
and Laurent had taken parts that suited them; they moved 
towards their goal with the greatest care, calculating the 
least movement and the smallest word. In reality, they were 
consumed by an impatience that tightened and stretched 
their nerves. 'They lived in a state of continual excitement. 
They needed all their powers of deception to force their 
faces to keep their smiling, pleasant appearance. 

If they were in a hurry to finish the whole business, it was 
because they could no longer remain separate and alone. 
Every night the drowned man visited them, and insomnia 
laid them on a bed of burning coals and turned them over 
with fiery pincers. 'The state of exasperation in which they 
lived stirred up the fever in their blood every evening, giving 
them dreadful hallucinations. When the twilight came, 
Therese dared not go to her room. She felt the utmost 
anguish when she had to shut herself up until morning in 
her big room, lit by strange lights and peopled with ghosts 
as soon as her light was out. She ended by leaving her 
candle alight and by no longer wanting to sleep, so that she 
might keep her eyes wide open. And when her eyelids 
dropped with fatigue, she saw Camille in the dark and re- 
opened them with a start. In the morning she dragged 
herself about, completely worn out, having slept only a few 
hours since the day before. As for Laurent, he had become 
really cowardly since that evening when he had been scared 
to go past the cellar door; previously, he had lived in animal 
confidence; now, he trembled and turned pale like a little 
boy at the slightest noise. A shock of fright had gone 
through him and he had never recovered from it. During 
the night he suffered more than "Therese; fear lacerated his 
soft, cowardly body. He watched the coming of night with 
terrible apprehension. Several times the thought of not 
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going home, of passing the whole night walking in the 
deserted streets, crossed his mind. Once, he stayed until 
morning under a bridge in driving rain; there, frozen, 
squatting down and not daring to get up on to the quay 
again, for about six hours he watched the dirty water flow- 
ing by in the indistinct light; at times, blind fear flattened 
him against the damp soil: he seemed to see, under the arch 
of the bridge, long processions ofthe drowned going down 
with the current. When fatigue drove him home, he locked 
and bolted himself in, and until dawn, struggled there 
with his frightful fits of fever. The same nightmare came 
persistently: he dreamed that he was falling from the hot, 
passionate arms of Therese into the cold, clammy arms of 
Camille; he dreamed one moment that. his mistress was 
smothering him in a warm embrace and the next that the 
drowned man was hugging him to his putrefying chest in an 
icy clasp; these sudden, alternating sensations of pleasure 
and revulsion, the successive contacts between flesh burning 
with love and flesh lying cold and mud-sodden, left him 
breathless and choking with horror. 

And every day the lovers’ dread increased, and every 
night their dreams oppressed and distracted them more and 
more. They relied on their kisses alone to keep away 
insomnia. For the sake of safety, they dared not arrange 
meetings, but waited for the wedding day as a day of rescue 
when they would have a quiet night. 

In fact they longed to be married much as they longed for 
a good night’s sleep. During their period of indifference, 
they had hesitated, forgetting the selfish and passionate 
reasons which had almost disappeared after driving them 
both to murder. With their blood on fire again, they re- 
discovered in the depths of their passion and egotism, those 
first reasons that had made them kill Camille: so that they 
could afterwards enjoy the pleasures which they thought a 
legal marriage would bring them. So it was almost in 
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despair that they took the supreme decision of marrying 
openly. In their hearts there was fear, but their desire was 
aroused. They were leaning, one on the other, as it were 
over an abyss, the fear of which was pulling them over the 
edge; they were clinging dumbly together, whilst a vertigo 
of rapturous delight made their limbs weak and enticed them 
to the fall. But, face to face with the present moment and 
their fearful desires and anxious waiting, they felt the un- 
deniable necessity of closing their eyes and dreaming of a 
future of loving peace and happiness. ’The more they 
trembled before each other, the more surely they guessed 
the horror of the gulf into which they were going to throw 
themselves. So they tried harder than ever to make them- 
selves promises of happiness, and to review the inescapable 
facts which were leading them to martiage. 

Therese wanted to marry simply because she thought her 
body needed Laurent’s passionate love. She was prey to a 
nervous crisis which was driving her mad. In reality, she 
did not reason things out at all, but threw herself into 
passion with her mind led astray by the romantic novels 
she had just read, and her body irritated by the cruel 
insomnia that had kept her awake for several weeks. 

Laurent, who was of a more stolid temperament, while 
allowing for his fears and desires, intended to work out his 
own decisions. To prove to himself that his marriage was 
necessary and that he was going to be perfectly happy at 
last, and to dissipate the half-felt fear that seized him, he 
made all his old calculations again. As his father, the farmer 
at Jeufosse, was obstinately disinclined to die, he told him- 
self that his inheritance would be a long time coming; he 
even feared that this inheritance might slip through his 
fingers into the pockets of one of his cousins, a big fellow 
who wielded a spade to the great satisfaction of old Laurent. 
And he would always be poor, he would live in an attic, 
without a woman, sleeping badly and eating still worse. 
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Besides, he was not counting on working all his life; he was 
beginning to be singularly bored with his office; the light 
work entrusted to him was far too much for his laziness. 
The result of his cogitations was always that supreme happi- 
ness lay in doing nothing. 'Then he recalled that he had 
drowned Camille in order to marry Therese and to do 
nothing afterwards. To be sure, the wish to possess his 
mistress wholly for himself had counted considerably in his 
reasons for the crime. But he had been led on to the murder 
still more, perhaps, by the hope of stepping into Camille’s 
shoes, of being cossetted as Camille had been and of basking 
in comfort all round the clock. If passion alone had urged 
him on, he would not have shown so much cowardice or 
so much prudence. 'The truth was that he had tried, by 
means of a murder, to ensure peace and idleness and the 
satisfaction of his appetites for the rest of his life. All these 
thoughts, acknowledged or unconscious, came back to him. 
He told himself that now was the time to reap the profits 
expected from Camille’s death. And he surveyed the advan- 
tages and the happiness of his future existence: he would 
leave his office and live in perfect idleness; he would eat and 
sleep and drink his fill; he would have a passionate woman 
always at his beck and call, who would cool his blood and 
steady his nerves; soon he would inherit the forty and some 
thousand francs belonging to Madame Raquin, for the poor 
old woman was drawing nearer to death each day; at last he 
would make a happy, careless life for himself and would 
forget everything else. Every moment since the marriage 
between himself and Ther&se had been decided on, Laurent 
had been telling himself all this; he tried to find still more 
supporting arguments, and he was as happy as a child when 
he thought he had found a new one to his advantage, in 
favour of marrying the drowned man’s widow. But in vain 
did he try to feel hopeful: in vain did he dream of a future 
of idleness and pleasure. He continually felt cold shivers 
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freeze his skin, and at times an anxiety that choked the joy 
in his throat. 


XIX 


However, the silent work of Laurent and Therese produced 
results. 'Therese had adopted a sad, despairing attitude, 
which after a few days worried Madame Raquin. The old 
draper wanted to know what was making her niece sad. 
Then the young woman played the part of the disconsolate 
widow with exquisite cleverness; she spoke of boredom, of 
tiredness, of nervous pains, vaguely, without specifying 
anything in particular. When her aunt questioned her more 
closely, she replied that she was quite well, that she did not 
know what was weighing her down ir. this way, and that she 
often wept without knowing why. And there followed con- 
tinual sighs, pale, heart-rending smiles, and silences oppres- 
sive in their emptiness and despair. Faced with the young 
woman who seemed to be dying slowly of an unknown 
disease, Madame Raquin ended by being seriously alarmed; 
she had only her niece left in the world and she prayed to 
God every night that He would leave her Therese to close 
her eyes atthe end. A little selfishness was mixed with this 
last love of her old age. She felt she was being robbed of the 
little consolations that helped her to live, when the thought 
occurred to her that she might lose Therese and die alone 
in the depths of the damp shop in the passage. From then 
on she never let her glance stray from her niece, anxiously 
studied the young woman’s melancholy and wondered what 
she could do to cure her of this silent despair. 

In such grave circumstances, she thought that she ought 
to ask the advice of her old friend Michaud. One Thursday 
evening she kept him in the shop and told him her fears. 

“Of course,” the old man told her, with the rough 
candour of his early career, “I have been noticing for a 
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long time that Therse is sulking, and I know why she looks 


so yellow and cross.” 

“You know why?” said the old woman. ““Tell me quickly. 
Oh! if we could only cure her!” 

“The treatment is easy enough,” Michaud continued, 
laughing. ‘Your niece is bored because she has been alone 
in her room at night for nearly two years. She needs a 
husband; you can see it in her eyes.” 

The brutal frankness of the ex-policeman was a blow to 
Madame Raquin. She thought that the wound, from which 
her heart had been bleeding ever since the awful accident 
at Saint-Ouen, was just as real and painful in the young 
woman’s heart. With her son dead, she thought that there 
could be no other husband for her niece. And now, here 
was Michaud saying, with a coarse laugh, that "Therese was 
ill for lack of a husband. 

“Marry her at the first opportunity,’ he said as he went, 
“if you don’t want to see her wither away entirely. "That is 
my advice, dear lady, and it is good advice, believe me.’ 

Madame Raquin could not at once accustom herself to 
the idea that her son was already forgotten. Old Michaud 
had not even uttered the name of Camille, and he had joked 
about the so-called illness of Therese. "The poor mother 
realised that she alone cherished the living memory of her 
dear child. She wept, and it seemed to her that Camille had 
just died a second time. 'Then, when she had wept herself dry 
and was exhausted with sorrow, she thought, in spite of 
herself, of what Michaud had said, and accustomed her- 
self to the thought of buying a little happiness at the price 
of a marriage which, in her sensitive state, seemed like kill- 
ing her son all over again. Her sensitiveness vanished when 
she found herself face to face with Therese, sad and 
depressed, in the icy silence of the shop. She was not one 
of those stiff, desiccated souls who take a warped delight in 
everlasting despair. Hers was an amiable, affectionate, 
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generous temperament, the temperament of a plump, affable 
old lady, given to kindly actions. Since her niece had 
stopped talking and just sat there, weak and pale, life had 
become intolerable for her and the shop seemed like a tomb; 
she would have liked warm affection about her, some life 
and caresses, something sweet and gay which would have 
helped her to await her death in peace. These unconscious 
desires made her accept the project of remarrying Therese; 
she even forgot her son a little. It made a kind of awakening 
in the dead life she was leading and was something new to 
occupy her thoughts. She was looking for a husband for 
her niece and that filled her head. The choice of a husband 
was a serious business; the poor old woman was thinking 
still more of herself than of Therese, for she wanted to 
marry Therese in such a way that she herself might be happy. 
She was afraid that the young woman’s new husband might 
disturb the last days of her old age. "The thought that she 
was going to introduce a stranger into her everyday exist- 
ence alarmed her;that alone stopped her from talking openly 
to her niece about marriage. 

Whilst Therese, with the consummate hypocrisy that her 
education had given her, was playing her comedy of boredom 
and fatigue, Laurent had adopted the role of the sensible, 
serviceable man. He took care of every little thing for the 
two women, especially Madame Raquin, whom he over- 
whelmed with attention. Little by little, he made himself 
indispensable in the shop, and he was the only one who 
brought a little gaiety into that black hole. When he was 
not there in the evening, the old draper would look about 
her ill at ease, as if somebody was missing, almost dreading 
to find herself alone with Therese’s despair. But Laurent 
absented himself for only one evening, just to underline his 
importance to the household; he came to the shop every 
day when he left his office, and stayed there until the 
passage closed. He went on errands, and brought Madame 
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Raquin, who could walk only with diffiiculty, every little 
thing she needed. Then he would sit down and chat. He 
could put on an actor’s voice, sweet and yet penetrating, 
and he used it to charm the ears and the heart of the good 
‚old woman. Above all, he seemed to be most anxious about 
Therese’s health, like a friend or any kind-hearted man who 
suffered at others’ suffering. Several times he took Madame 
Raquin on one side and terrified her by himself appearing 
worried about the ravages he said he could see in the young 
woman’s face. 

““We shall soon be losing her,” he would say with tears in 
his voice. “We can’t hide the fact any longer that she is 
very ill. Ah! the happy times we had! Our nice quiet 
eveningsl!” 

Madame Raquin listened to him in NER Laurent even 
carried his boldness so far as to talk of Camille. 

“You see,” he would say to the draper, “the death of my 
poor friend has been a terrible blow to her. She has been 
dying for two years, since the sad day when she lost Camille. 
Nothing will console her, nothing will cure her. We must 
resign ourselves to it.” 

These shameless lies made the old lady weep bitterly. ’The 
memoty of her son harrowed and blinded her. Every time 
that anyone mentioned the name of Camille, she would 
butst into tears, and yet she could have kissed the person 
who spoke of her poor child. Laurent had noticed the effect 
of distress and tears that the name had on her. Each even- 
ing, in spite of the revulsion he felt in his quaking bowels, 
he would turn the conversation on to Camille’s rare qualities, 
his kind heart and his wit; he eulogised his victim with 
complete impudence. Sometimes, when he saw Therese’s 
eyes strangely fixed on him, he shivered and ended by him- 
self believing all the good he had said of the drowned man; 
‚ then he would stop talking, suddenly seized by an atrocious 
jealousy, fearing that the widow might still love the 
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man whom he had thrown into the river and was now 
praising to the skies with the conviction of a person seeing 
hallucinations. During the whole conversation Madame 
Raquin was in tears, seeing nothing around her. But while 
she wept, she thought that Laurent had a loving, kind heart; 
he alone remembered her son, he alone still spoke of him in 
a moved and trembling voice. She wiped her tears, looked 
at the young man with infinite tenderness and loved him as 
if he were her own son. 

One Thursday evening, Michaud and Grivet were already 
in the dining-room when Laurent came in and went up to 
Therese, asking her with kindly anxiousness for news of her 
health. He sat down for a moment beside her, playing his 
part as the affectionate and worried friend for the benefit of 
all present. While the young people were close to each 
other, exchanging a few words, Michaud, who was looking 
at them, said in a low voice to the old haberdasher, pointing 
to Laurent: 

“I say, there is the husband you want for your niece. 
Arrangethemarziagequickly. We will help you if necessary.” 

Michaud was smiling with an air of jovial satisfaction; 
he was thinking that Therese needed a vigorous husband. 
Madame Raquin was immediately conscious of a light dawn- 
ing; straightaway she saw all the advantages that she, 
personally, would reap from the marriage of Therese and 
Laurent. The marriage would only serve to strengthen 
the bonds that already united herself and her niece to her 
son’s friend, that excellent man who came to entertain them 
every evening. In this way she would not be introducing 
a stranger into her house and she would run no risk of 
unhappiness herself; on the contrary, while she was helping 
Therese she would be laying up happiness for her old age 
also; she would find a second son in this young fellow who 
for three years had shown her filial affection. Besides, it 
seemed to her that ’Therese would be less unfaithful to 
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Camille’s memory by marrying Laurent. The heart has a 
philosophy of its own. Madame Raquin, who would have 
wept to see a stranger kissing the young widow, did not 
feel any revulsion at delivering her into the arms of her 
son’s old friend. She thought, as the saying is, that it was 
keeping it in the family. 

The whole evening, whilst her guests were playing 
dominoes, the old woman watched the young couple with 
such tenderness in her eyes, that they both guessed that 
their play-actinghad succeeded and that the denouement was 
near at hand. Before going, Michaud had a short conversa- 
tion in a low voice with Madame Raquin; then he took 
Laurent’s arm ostentatiously and told him that he was going 
with him part of the way. As he was leaving, Laurent 
exchanged a quick glance with Therese, a look full of urgent 
pleading. 

Michaud had taken it on himself to test the ground. He 
found the young man very devoted to the ladies, but much 
surprised at the plan of a marriage between Therese and 
himself. Laurent added in a moved voice, that he loved his 
poor friend’s widow as a sister, and that he would regard 
himself as committing a sacrilege in marrying her. "The 
ex-police oflicer insisted and gave a hundred good reasons 
for Laurent’s consent; he even spoke of devotion, and went 
so far as to tell the young man that his duty was to restore 
a son to Madame Raquin and a husband to Therese. Little 
by little Laurent allowed himself to be convinced; he pre- 
tended to be swayed by emotion and to accept the thought 
of marriage as an idea just dropped from the skies and 
dictated by devotion and duty, as old Michaud had said. 
When the latter had obtained a formal ‘yes’, he left his com- 
panion, rubbing his hands; he had just won a great victory, 
he thought, and he congratulated himself on being the first 
to think of this marriage which would give the Thursday 
evenings their old gaiety again. 
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While Michaud was chatting in this way to Laurent, on 
the riverside, Madame Raquin had a very similar conversa- 
tion with Therese. At the very moment when her niece, 
pale and unwell as usual, was about to go to bed, the old 
woman held her back an instant. She questioned her 
tenderly, begged her to be open and to confess the cause of 
the lassitude oppressing her. "Then, as she only got a vague 
reply, she spoke of the dreariness of widowhood, gradually 
reached the point of suggesting a second marriage, and 
ended by asking ’Therese openly if she had not a secret 
desire to marry again. Therese exclaimed that she had no 
thought of any such thing and that she would remain 
faithful to Camille. Madame Raquin started to weep. She 
pleaded in opposition to her heart, and said that despair 
cannot be eternal; at last in reply to the young woman’s cry 
that she would never replace Camille, she suddenly named 
Laurent. Then she launched into a flood of words, speaking 
of the convenience and advantages of such a union; she 
opened her heart and expressed aloud what she had been 
thinking to hersclf during the evening in silence; with naive 
egotism she painted a picture of her last days spent in 
happiness among her dear children. Therese listened to her 
with lowered head, resigned and docile, ready to satisfy her 
slightest wish. 

“] love Laurent as a brother,” she said sadly, when her 
aunt was silent. ‘Since you wish it, I shall try to love him 
as a husband. I want to make you happy... Ihoped that 
you would let me weep in peace, but I will dry my tears 
since it is a question of your happiness.’’ 

She kissed the old lady, who was dumbfounded and 
horrified at having been the first to forget her son. On 
getting into bed, Madame Raquin cried bitterly, accusing 
herself of being weaker than Therese, of selfishly wanting a 
marriage which Therese accepted merely in a spirit of self- 
denial. 
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The next day, Michaud and his old friend had a short 
conversation in the passage, in front of the shop door. ’They 
told each other what they had done, and resolved to go 
about the matter roundly and force the young people to get 
engaged that very evening. 

Michaud was already in the shop when Laurent came in 
at five o’clock. As soon as the young man was seated, the 
ex-police officer whispered in his ear: 

“She agrees.”’ 

This crude approach was heard by Therese, who was pale, 
and staring unblinkingly at Laurent. "The two lovers looked 
at each other for a few seconds, as if to consult together. 
They both understood that they had to accept the position 
without hesitation and to settle it at once. Laurent got up 
and took Madame Raquin’s hand, who was making every 
effort to hold back her tears. 

“Dear mother,” he said to her, quietly smiling, “I was 
talking about your happiness with M. Michaud yesterday 
evening. Your children want you to be happy.” 

The poor old woman, hearing herself called ‘dear mother’, 
let her tears flow. She seized 'Therese’s hand warmly and 
put it into Laurent’s, unable to speak. 

The two lovers shivered as they felt their skin touch. 
They remained with their fingers pressed and burning with 
nervous pressure. The young man went on in a hesitating 
voice: 

“Therese, do you wish us to make a happy, peaceful life 
for your aunt?” 

“Yes,” replied the young woman, faintly, “we have a 
duty to do.” 

Then Laurent, who was very pale, turned to Madame 
Raquin and added: 

“When Camille fell into the water, he shouted: ‘Save my 
wife, Tam trusting herto you.’ I believe Iam accomplishing 
his last wishes in marrying Therese.” 
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Therese let Laurent’s hand drop on hearing these words. 
It was as if she had received a blow on the chest. Her 
lover’s effrontery shocked her. She looked at him as if 
stunned, whilst Madame Raquin, shaken with sobs, stam- 
mered: 

“Yes, yes, my dear boy, matry her, make her happy and 
my son will thank you from his grave.” 

Laurent felt faint and leaned against a chair-back. 
Michaud, who was himself moved to tears, pushed him 
towards Therese, saying: 

“Kiss each other, and you are engaged.” 

The young man felt strangely uneasy as he put his lips on 
the widow’s cheek, and she recoiled abruptly, as if burnt 
"by her lover’s kiss. It was the first kiss that this man had 
given her before witnesses; all her blood rushed to her face 
and she felt red and hot, she who knew nothing of shame 
and had never blushed at the thought of her love-aflair. 

After this crisis, the two murderers breathed again. Their 
marriage was decided on, they were nearing the end that 
they had pursued for so long. Everything was arranged 
that very evening. The following Thursday, the marriage 
was announced to Grivet and Olivier and his wife. As he 
gave the news, Michaud was immensely pleased; he rubbed 
his hands and said again and again: 

“It was my idea. I married them. .... You will see what 
a charming couple they will makel” 

Suzanne came and kissed Therese in silence. This poor 
creature, so deathly pale, had conceived a great friendship 
for the sad young widow. She loved her childishly, with a 
kind of respectful awe. Olivier congratulated the aunt and 
niece and Grivet hazarded some spicy jokes which met with 
a luke-warm reception. In fact the company seemed 
delighted and charmed, and said that everything had turned 
out for the best. To tell the truth, they were already seeing 
themselves as wedding-guests. 
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The attitude of Therese and Laurent remained dignified 
and sensible. ’They displayed only warm friendship and 
thoughtfulness for each other. 'They looked as though they 
were performing an act of supreme devotion. Nothing in 
their facial expressions could give rise to any suspicion of 
the terrors and desires which were shaking them. Madame 
Raquin looked atthem with a watery smile and kindly good- 
will and thankfulness. 

There were some formalities to be seen to. Laurent had 
to write to his father to ask for his consent. 'The old peasant 
at Jeufosse, who had almost forgotten that he had a son, 
replied in four lines: that he could get married or hanged 
if he wished; he gave him to understand that, as he was 
resolved never to give him a farthing, he left him master of 
his fate, and authorised him to commit all the follies in the 
world. Such sanctions, given in this way, made Laurent 
singularly anxious. 

Madame Raquin, after having read the letter from this 
unnatural parent, had a kind impulse which made her do a 
foolish thing. She endowed her niece with the forty-odd 
thousand francs she had, giving it all to the newly engaged 
couple, trusting in their kindness and willing to depend on 
them for all her comforts. Laurent brought nothing with 
him; he even made it understood that he would not keep 
his job for ever, and that he might take up painting again. 
But the future of the little family was assured; the income 
from the forty-odd thousand francs together with the pro- 
ceeds of the business would easily support three people. 
They would have just enough to live on comfortably. 

The preparations for the marriage were hastened, and the 
formalities shortened as much as possible. One might have 
thought that everyone was in a hurry to push Laurent into 
Therese’s bedroom. ’The long-awaited day arrived at last. 
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xXX 


THAT MORNING, Lautent and Therese, each in their own 
rooms, woke up with the same feelings of profound joy: 
both told themselves that their last night of terror was over. 
They would sleep alone no longer, they would defend each 
other against the drowned man. 

Therese looked around her and smiled strangely as she 
measured the size of her big bed with her eyes. She got up 
and dressed slowly, awaiting Suzanne who was to come to 
help her with her bridal toilet. 

Laurent sat up. He stayed thus for a few minutes, saying 
good-bye to his garret, which he found disgusting. At last 
he was going to leave this hovel and have a woman of his 
own. It was December. He was shivering. He jumped on 
to the floor, telling himself that he would be warm enough 
that night. 

A week before, Madame Raquin, knowing how hard up 
he was, had slipped a putse containing five hundred francs 
into his hand—the sum total of her savings. "The young 
man had accepted it readily, and fitted himself out with a 
set of new clothes. The old draper’s money had enabled 
him to give Therese the usual presents, besides. 

The black trousers, the jacket and white waistcoat, the 
shirt and tie of fine linen, were spread out on two chaits. 
Laurent soaped himself and perfumed his body with a bottle 
of eau-de-Cologne, then proceeded to dress most carefully. 
He wanted to look handsome. As he was putting on his 
high, stiff collar, he felt a sharp prick on his neck; the collar 
stud slipped from his fingers; he became impatient and it 
seemed that the starched linen was cutting into his flesh. He 
wanted to see, and raised his chin; then he saw Camille’s 
bite, all red; the stiff collar had slightly scratched the scar. 
Laurent bit his lips and turned pale; the sight of the spot on 
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his neck irritated and frightened him, at such a time. He 
crumpled the collar and chose another with the greatest care. 
Then he finished dressing. When he went downstairs, his 
new clothes felt too tight; he dared not turn his head, and 
his neck felt imprisoned in the starched cloth. At every 
movement his collar pinched the wound that the drowned 
man’s teeth had ploughed into his flesh. He was still suffer- 
ing from this discomfort when he got into the carriage to 
fetch Therese and take her to the church. 

While passing, he picked up an employee of the Orleans 
Railway Company and old Michaud, who were to act as 
witnesses for him. When they arrived at the shop, every- 
one was ready: Grivet and Olivier, who were witnesses for 
Therese were there, and Suzanne, who was looking at the 
bride as little girls look at dolls they have just dressed. 
Madame Raquin, although she could no longer walk, was 
determined to go everywhere with her children. She was 
lifted into a carriage and they set off. 

All went well at the church. 'The calm, modest bearing 
of the husband and wife was noticed and approved. They 
uttered the holy ‘I will’ with an emotion that touched even 
Grivet himself. "They were as if in a dream. Whilst they 
were seated or kneeling quietly side by side, wild thoughts 
raced through their minds in spite of themselves. 'They 
avoided looking at each other face to face. When they got 
back into their carriages it seemed to them that they were 
greater strangers to each other than before. 

It had been decided that the reception was to be quiet, in 
a small restaurant on the hills of Belleville. The Michauds 
and Grivet were the only guests. To pass the time till six 
o’clock, the company drove along the boulevards; then they 
went to the cafe, where a table for seven was set out in a 
room painted yellow and stinking of dust and wine. 

The meal was moderately lively. The young couple were 
serious and thoughtful. Since morning they had experi- 
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enced strange sensations, the cause of which they themselves 
did not try to discover. They had been stupefied from the 
beginning by the rapidity of the ceremony which had just 
bound them for ever. ’Then, the long ride on the boulevards 
had almost rocked them to sleep; it seemed that the ride 
had lasted for months; they had let their minds wander 
in the monotony of the streets, looking at the shops and 
the passers-by with unseeing eyes, and were in a sort 
of stupor, which they tried to shake off by attempting to 
laugh. When they went into the restaurant, an overwhelm- 
ing fatigue weighed them down and numbness crept into 
every part of them. 

Placed opposite one another at table, they smiled in a 
constrained way and kept on falling back into a deep reverie; 
they ate, talked and moved their limbs like automatons. 
The same fleeting thoughts kept recurring in their sluggish 
minds. They were married, yet they had no consciousness 
of a new state; and that shocked them deeply. They 
imagined that an abyss still separated them and at times they 
wondered how they could cross the void. 'They felt as they 
had done before the murder, when there was a definite 
obstacle between them. Then suddenly they remembered 
that in a few hours they would be sleeping together, and 
looked at each other in astonishment, not understanding 
why they should be allowed to do so. 'They did not feel 
they were really married; on the contrary,theyexpected every 
moment to be violently separated from each other. 

The guests, who were sitting grinning stupidly around 
them, wanted to hear them speak familiarly to each other 
and get rid of all constraint. But they stammered and 
blushed and could not bring themselves to treat each other 
as lovers in front of people. 

During their long wait, their desires had withered away 
and all the past had disappeated. ’They were losing their 
violent appetite for sensation, they were even forgetting 
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their joy of that morning, the joy that had risen at the 
thought that henceforth they would no longer be afraid. 
They were simply tired and bewildered with all that was 
happening; the occurrences of the day revolved in their 
heads and seemed monstrous and incomprehensible. They 
sat there smiling in silence, waiting for nothing, hoping for 
nothing. At the root of their tiredness a vaguely painful 
anxiety was stirring. 

And at every movement of his neck, Laurent felt a keen, 
smarting pain; his stiff collar galled the place where Camille 
had bitten him. While the mayor was reading the marriage 
code, while the priest was speaking to them of God—at 
every moment of the long day he had felt the drowned 
man’s teeth tearing at his skin. At times he imagined that a 
thread of blood was running down his chest and was going 
to stain his white waistcoat. 

Privately, Madame Raquin was grateful to the couple for 
their sedateness; noisy gaiety would have wounded the poor 
mother. She felt her son was present, though invisible, and 
was handing "Therese over to Laurent’s care. Grivet did not 
have the same ideas; he found the celebrations dull. In vain 
he tried to brighten them up, in spite of the looks from 
Michaud and Olivier which nailed him to his chair whenever 
he wanted to stand up to say something silly. However, he 
succeeded once. He proposed a toast: 

“T drink to the children of the bride and bridegroom,” he 
said in a ribald tone. 

They had to drink. Therese and Laurent had become very 
pale on hearing Grivet’s phrase. They had never thought 
that they might have children. The idea struck them with 
anicy shock. They touched glasses with a jerky movement, 
and looked at each other, surprised and frightened at being 
there face to face. 

They got up from the table early. "The guests wanted to 
accompany the coupleto the threshold ofthe bridal chamber. 
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It was hardly more than half-past nine when the party got 
back to the shop in the passage. The imitation-jewellery 
seller was still there, in her corner, in front of the blue 
velvet box. She raised her head curiously and looked at the 
newly-married couple with a smile. The two ofthem caught 
her glance and were terrified at it. Perhaps the old woman 
had some knowledge of their former meetings, and had seen 
Laurent slipping into the little alleyway. 

Therese retired almost at once with Madame Raquin and 
Suzanne. ’The men stayed in the dining-room, while the 
wife prepared to meet her husband. Although he was com- 
pletely tired out, Laurent did not feel in the least impatient; 
he listened politely to the coarse jokes of old Michaud and 
Grivet, who really let themselves go now that the ladies 
were no longer there. When Suzanne and Madame Raquin 
came out of the bridal chamber, and the old woman said in 
a moved voice to the young man, that his wife was waiting 
for him, he stood still for a moment, bewildered; then he 
feverishly seized and shook the hands held out to him, and 
went into 'Therese’s room, holding on to the door like a 
drunken man. 
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LAURENT CAREFULLY CLOSED THE DOOR BEHIND HIM, and 
stopped for a moment, leaning on it, looking round the 
room with an anxious, embarrassed air. 

A bright fire was blazing in the chimney, throwing big 
yellow dancing shapes on to the ceiling and walls. The 
room was lit up by this bright, flickering light and the lamp 
on the table turned pale in the glow. Madame Raquin had 
had the room daintily redecorated. It was painted white, 
and scented, as if to make it a fitting nest for fresh young 
love; she had also taken pleasure in sewing bits of lace on to 
the bed and filling the vases on the mantelpiece with roses. 
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The room was filled with agreeable warmth, pleasant odours 
hung in the air, and there was a delightful atmosphere of 
languor and relaxation, broken only by the sharp crackling 
of the fire. It was like some happy retreat, remote and 
luxurious, far from any noise of the outside world—a 
private nook made for lovers and for love. 

Therese was seated on a low chäir to the right of the fire. 
With her chin on her hand, she was staring at the flames. 
She did not turn when Laurent came in. She was dressed 
in a skirt and bodice bordered with lace, and looked very 
white in the firelight. Her bodice slipped and a tip of 
shoulder showed pink, half hidden by a long lock of black 
hair. 

Laurent moved forward a few paces, and without speak- 
ing took off his jacket and waistcoat. When he was in his 
shirt-sleeves, he looked once more at Therese, who had not 
moved. He seemed to hesitate. Then he noticed the exposed 
shoulder and bent, trembling, to place his lips on the naked 
flesh. The young woman pulled her shoulder away by 
suddenly twisting round. She gave Laurent such a strange 
look of disgust and fear, that he stepped back, looking con- 
fused and uneasy, as if terror-stricken and disgusted himself. 

Laurent sat down opposite Therese, on the other side of 
the fire. They stayed thus, without speaking, without 
moving, for five full minutes. The flickering flame from 
the logs threw blood-coloured shadows over the faces of 
the two murderers. 

For nearly two years, the lovers had not been alone 
together in the same room with an opportunity for love- 
making. "They had not met since the day when Theröse had 
gone to the Rue Saint-Victor, to suggest the idea of murder 
to Laurent. The necessity for caution had weaned their 
bodies away from desire. They had scarcely allowed each 
other a handshake or an occasional furtive kiss. After 
Camille’s murder, when desire had begun to burn in them 
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again, they had restrained themselves, waiting for their 
matriage night, promising themselves superlative delights 
when their safety was assured. And the marriage night had 
come at last, and there they were sitting face to face, anxious 
and uneasy. They had but to open their arms to hold each 
other in a passionate embrace, yet their arms seemed to be 
made of jelly, as though satiated and tired oflove. 'The day’s 
opptession weighed down on them more and more. "They 
looked at each other without desire, in timid embarrass- 
ment, suflering because they could find nothing to say. 
Their heated dreams had come up against stark reality: it 
was enough that they had succeeded in killing Camille and 
marrying; it was enough that Laurent’s mouth had brushed 
Therese’s shoulder for their desire to have been sated to 
the point of nausea and dread. 

They started to search desperately for a little of their 
former passion, their bodies felt void of muscle and nerve. 
Their embarrassment and anxiety increased. They were 
ashamed at remaining so silent and dismal now that they 
were together. ’They would have liked to have the strength 
to embrace each other passionately, so as to avoid seeming 
fools in their own eyes. What the devil! They belonged to 
each other, they had killed a man and played a frightful 
farce so that they might be able to flaunt themselves 
and bask in perpetual satisfaction, and now there they 
were on both sides of the fireplace, ill at ease, worn out, 
wotried in mind and numbed in flesh. Such an outcome 
seemed to them horribly and cruelly ridiculous. Then 
Laurenttried to speak of love and to re-awaken memories of 
the past, appealing to her imagination to revive her 
tenderness. 

“Therese,” he said, leaning towards the young woman, 
“do you remember our afternoons in this room? ..... I used 
to come through that door. .. . Today I came through this 


door... . We are free, we can love each other in peace.’ 
I 
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He spoke hesitatingly. The young woman, squatting 
before the fire, still looked at the flames, thinking and not 
listening. Laurent went on: 

“Do you remember? Ihad.a dream: I wanted to spend a 
whole night with you, to go to sleep in your arms and to 
wake up the next day to your kisses. 'The dream is 
coming true.” 

Therese made a sudden movement, as if surprised to hear 
a voice stammering in her eat; she turned to Laurent on 
whose face the flame had cast a reddish light. She looked at 
the blood-hued face and shuddered. 

The young man continued, more anxiously than ever: 

“We have succeeded, Therese; we smashed all the 
obstacles in our way and we belong to each other... . 
The future is ours, isn’t it? A happy future of contentment 
and mutual love... .. Camille is no longer in the way... .” 

Laurent stopped, throat parched and choking, unable to 
continue. At the mention of Camille’s name, Therese felt 
her stomach turn over. The two murderers looked at each 
other in dismay, pale and trembling. The yellow firelight 
still danced on the walls and ceiling, the warm scent of 
roses still filled the air, and the little explosions from the 
logs still crackled in the silence. 

Memories had been unleashed. Camille’s ghost had just 
sat down between husband and wife, facing the flaming fire. 
Therese and Laurent were conscious again of the cold, damp 
smell of the drowned man in the warm air they were breath- 
ing; they told themselves that the corpse was there, near 
them, and they looked at each other, not daring to move. 
Then the whole horrible history of their crime welled up in 
their memory. ’The name of their victim sufficed to take 
them back to the past and make them re-live the anguish of 
the murder. They did not open their lips but looked at each 
other, both deep in the same nightmare, the eyes of both 
telling the same story. The terrified glances they had 
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exchanged, the story of the murder they had described with- 
out words, filled them with intolerable dread. Their nerves 
threatened to give way; they might possibly scream or come 
to blows. To disperse the shades of memory, Laurent tore 
himself away from the almost hypnotic trance that kept him 

. gazing at Therese. He walked across the room, took off his 
boots and put on his slippers; then he came back to the 
fireside and tried to talk on mundane topics. 

Therese understood his wish and forced herself to reply to 
his questions. They spoke of rain and fine weather. "They 
wanted to make conversation. Laurent said that it was hot 
in the room, and Therese said that there were little draughts 
that came under the door giving on to the alley stairs. And 
they turned towards the little door, suddenly shivering. 
The young man hurriedly spoke of the roses, of the fire, of 
anything he could see; the young woman tried hard and 
replied in monosyllables so as not to let the conversation 
drop. They had moved back from each other and adopted a 
nonchalant attitude; they tried to forget who they were and 
to treat each other like strangers thrown together by chance. 

In spite of their efforts, by a strange phenomenon, while 
they were uttering empty words they both guessed the 
thoughts that the other was trying to conceal behind the 
banality of talk. Inevitably they thought of Camille. 
Their eyes carried on the story of the past, and they still 
kept up an unspoken conversation beneath the desultory 
vocal talk; the words thrown here and there had no mean- 
ing, were disconnected and unreal; their whole beings 
concentrated on the silent exchange of their dreadful 
recollections from the past. When Laurent spoke of the 
roses or the fire or anything else, Therese understood per- 
fectly that he was remembering the struggle in the canoe 
and the dull sound of Camille falling into the water. And 
when Ther&se replied with a yes or a no to a question, 
Laurent realised that she was saying that she either remem- 
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bered or did not remember some detail of the crime. They 
communicated thus, openly, without need of words, 
while speaking of something else. "They had no conscious- 
ness of the spoken word but followed their secret thoughts 
phrase by phrase; they could have continued their thinking 
aloud without any break in the thread of ideas. "This power 
of mutual understanding, the way in which their memories 
obstinately kept bringing Camille before their eyes, began 
to terrify them. They clearly saw that they understood one 
another, and that ifthey did not stop talking, the fatal words 
would come to their mouths of their own accord and they 
would name the drowned man and describe the drowning. 
At this, they sealed their lips and said no more. 

In the heavy silence that followed, the two murderers 
still thought of their victim. It was as though their glances 
were needles sticking into their flesh and injecting keen, 
penetrating sentences under their skin. At times they 
believed themselves to be speaking aloud: their senses 
deceived them, and sight became a kind of strange, sensitive 
hearing; they read their thoughts so clearly on each other’s 
faces that the thoughts took on. a ringing sound that pene- 
trated their whole beings. "They could not have understood 
each other better, had they cried aloud in their most piercing 
voices: “We killed Camille, and his corpse is there, laid out 
between us, freezing our limbs.’” And so the terrible con- 
fidences went on, more visible and more audible, in the calm, 
humid air of the bedroom. 

Laurent and Therese had begun the silent tale from the 
day of their first meeting in the shop. Then the incidents 
came back to mind, in order, one by one; they went over the 
hours of pleasure, the moments of hesitation and anger, and 
the terrible instant of the murder. It was at that moment 
that they shut their mouths and stopped talking of this and 
that for fear of naming Camille unwittingly. And their 
incessant thoughts led them on to the anguish and the 
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fearful waiting that followed the murder. 'Thus they came 
to think of the corpse laid out on the slab in the Morgue. 
In one glance Laurent told all his terror to ’Therese, and 
Therese, at the end of her tether, forced by an iron hand to 
open her lips, carried on their thoughts aloud: 

“You saw him in the Morgue, didn’t you?” she asked 
Laurent, without naming Camille. 

Laurent appeared to be expecting the question. He had 
seen it a moment ago on 'Therese’s white face. 

“Yes,” he replied, in a choking voice. 

The murderers shuddered. They drew nearer to the fire 
and stretched out their hands to the flames, as if an icy breath 
had suddenly passed through the warm room. They were 
silent for a moment, crouching before the fire. Then 
Therese went on ina dull voice: 

“Did he seem to have suffered a great deal?” 

Laurent could not answer. He made a frightened gesture, 
as if to brush away a horrible thought. He got up, went 
towards the bed and came back violently, his arms open, 
towards "Therese. 

“Kiss me,” he said, bending his head. 

Therese had stood up, quite pale in her night-dress; she 
half turned round, with her elbow on the marble mantel- 
piece. She looked at Laurent’s neck. On the white skin 
she noticed a pink patch. 'The rising surge of blood made 
the patch bigger and turned it a burning red. 

“Kiss me, kiss me,” Laurent said again, his face and neck 
on fire. 

The young woman turned her head still further to avoid 
his kiss, and laying her finger on the scar of Camille’s bite, 
she asked her husband: 

“What’s that? I don’t recognise that scar.” 

Laurent felt as if Therese’s finger was boring a hole in his 
neck. At the touch he recoiled, uttering a slight cry of pain. 

“IPs...” he said, stammering, “it's... .” 
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He hesitated, but he could not lie, and he told the truth 


in spite of himself. 
“IPs Camille... . he bit me in the canoe, you know. It’s 
nothing, it’s better now. .. . Kiss me, kiss me.” 


And Laurent bent his burning neck. He wanted Therese 
to kiss him on the scar, relying on the woman’s kiss to 
ease the thousand prickings of his wound. With his chin 
raised and his neck thrust forward he offered himself. 
Therese, who was clinging to the mantelpiece, made a move- 
ment exptessing the utmost disgust, and cried in a pleading 
voice: 

“Not there, not there. 'There’s blood on it.” 

She fell back on to the low chair shaking, her head in her 
hands. Laurent stood dumbfounded. He lowered his chin 
and looked at Therese. 'Then suddenly, with the strength 
of a wild beast, he took her head in his huge hands and 
ı forcibly pressed her lips on to his neck, on to Camille’s bite. 
For a moment, he held and crushed the woman’s head 
against his skin. Therese was helpless; she was suffocating 
on Laurent’s neck and was moaning in a low voice. When 
she had freed herself, she wiped her mouth roughly and 
spat into the fire. She had not said a word. 

Laurent, ashamed of his brutality, began to walk slowly 
up and down the room, between the bed and the window. 
Only pain and the horrible smarting had made him demand 
that kiss from Therese, and when her cold lips touched the 
scar, he had suffered still more. 'That kiss, obtained by force, 
had broken him. He would not have taken another for any- 
thing in the world, so painful was the shock of it. And he 
looked at the woman with whom he had to live, who was 
shuddering, bent before the fire, turning her back on him; 
he told himself that he no longer loved her and she no longer 
loved him. For nearly an hour Therese remained huddled 
on the chair and Laurent walked up and down in silence. 
Both admitted that passion was dead and that they had 
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killed it when they killed Camille. The fire was gradually 
dying down; a red log shone on the cinders. Bit by bit, the 
heat in the room had become suffocating; the flowers were 
fading and making the air heavy with their scent. 

Suddenly, as he turned from the window to the bed, 
Laurent thought he could see Camille in a shadowy corner, 
between the fireplace and the wardrobe. The face of his 
victim was greenish and convulsed as he had seen it on 
the slab in the morgue. He stood rooted to the spot on the 
carpet, almost fainting, leaning against a piece of furniture. 
At the hollow gasp which he uttered, ’Ther&se raised her 
head. 

“There, there,” said Laurent, in a voice gasping with 
terror. 

With his arm, he pointed to the dark corner in which he 
could see Camille’s sinister face. Therese, seized with fear, 
came and pressed herself against him. 

“It’s his portrait,”” she murmured in a low voice, as if the 
painted face of her husband might hear her. 

“His portrait.” Laurent, whose hair was standing on end, 
repeated the words. 

“Yes, you know, the painting you did. My aunt meant to 
have taken it down to her room ir She must have for- 
gotten.” 

“Of course, it’s his portrait. . . 

The murderer scarcely rs the canvas. In his 
anziety, he was forgetting that he himself had drawn those 
smudged features and had spread those dirty colours which 
now scared him. Fear made him see the canvas as it really 
was: revolting, badly painted and muddy, showing a 
grinning death’s head on a black ground. His work 
astonished and shocked him by its atrocious ugliness; 
especially the two white eyes floating in their soft, yellowish 
sockets, which recalled to him exactly the rotting eyes of 
the drowned man in the morgue. He stood, panting, for a 
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moment, thinking that Therese was lying to reassure him. 
Then he noticed the frame and calmed down a little. 

“Go and unhook it,” he whispered to the young woman. 

“Oh! no, I am afraid,” she replied with a shudder. 

Laurent started to tremble again. At moments the frame 
would disappear and he could see only the two white eyes 
fixed on him in a hard stare. 

“For God’s sake, please,”” he went on, pleading with his 
companion, “go and unhook it.” 

“No, no.” 

“Well turn it to the wall and then we won’t be afraid.” 

“No, T’@nt.” 

The murderer, now cowardly and humble, pushed the 
young woman towards the painting, hiding behind her to 
avoid the drowned man’s eyes. She escaped and he tried to 
make a display of courage, went to the painting and 
lifted his hand to find the nail. But the portrait stared so 
long, so cruelly, so horribly that Laurent, who had intended 
to stare it out, was beaten and recoiled, murmuring: 

“No, you’re right, Therese, we can’t. ... .. Your aunt 
shall take it down tomorrow.” 

He resumed his walking back and forth, lowering his 
head, feeling that the portrait was watching him and follow- 
ing him with its eyes. He could not stop himself from 
glancing in the direction of the canvas occasionally, and 
glimpsed, in the depths of the shadow, the lustreless, dead 
eyes of the dead man. The thought that Camille was there, 
in a corner, watching, present on his marriage night, 
scrutinising Therese and himself, succeeded in making 
Laurent mad with terror and despair. 

A little thing, at which anyone else would have smiled, 
made him lose his head entirely. As he was in front of 
the fire he heard a sort of scratching. He turned pale 
imagining that the noise came from the portrait, and that 
Camille was getting down from his frame. ’Then he realised 
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that the noise was coming from the little door giving on to 
the staircase. He looked at Therese, who was also becoming 
frightened. 

“There's someone on the alley-stair,’” he whispered. 
“Who can be coming that way?” 

The young woman did not reply. Both were thinking of 
the drowned man, and an icy sweat was breaking out on 
their temples. They fled to the far side of the room, expect- 
ing to see the door suddenly open, letting the body of 
Camille fall on to the floor ofthe room. As the noise went 
on with a dry sound, but more irregularly, they thought 
their victim was scraping with his nails at the door to get 
in. For nearly five minutes, they did not dare to move. At 
last they heard a miaowing. As Laurent moved towards the 
door, he recognised Madame Raquin’s tabby cat, which had 
been shut in the bedroom and was trying to get out through 
the little door by shaking it with his claws. Francois was 
afraid of Laurent; he jumped on to.a chair and with his hair 
bristling and his claws ready watched his new master 
with a cruel glare. The young man did not like cats, and 
Francois almost scared him. He was by this time so shaken 
and unbalanced that he thought that the cat was going to 
jump at his face to avenge Camille. That animal must know 
everything; there were thoughts behind those strangely 
dilated eyes. Laurent lowered his eyelids before the animal’s 
fixed stare. As he was about to kick Frangois, Therese cried: 

“Don’t hurt him.” 

This cry gave Laurent a strange impression. An absurd 
idea entered his head. He thought: 

“Camille has gone into that animal. I must kill it. It 
looks like a person.” 

He did not kick the cat, fearing lest Frangois might speak 
to him in Camille’s voice. "Then he remembered the jokes 
Therese had made during their loving, when the cat had 
been the only witness of their kisses. He told himself that 
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the animal knew too much and that he would have to throw 
it out of the window. But he had not the courage to do it. 
Francois stayed in a fighting pose; with his claws stretched 
and his back arched, he followed his enemy’s least move- 
ment with arrogant calm. Laurent was disturbed by the 
metallic light in its eyes; he hastened to open the dining- 
room door, and the cat fled, miaowing. 

Therese had sat down again in front of the dead fire and 
Laurent resumed his pacing from the bed to the window. 
Thus they awaited the dawn. They did not think of going 
to bed; their bodies and hearts were dead. "They had only 
one wish: to leave the room where they were suffocating. 
They felt really uneasy on being together and breathing the 
same air, and would have liked to have somebody there to 
break their /£/e-a-/8te, to save them from the embarrassment 
of sitting there with nothing to say, unable to revive their 
passion. The long silences tortured them. Those silences 
were full of bitterness and grief, and of reproaches that they 
could distinctly hear, though not a word was spoken. 

At last day came, pale and dingy, bringing a piercing cold 
with it. 

When the pale light had filled the room, Laurent, whose 
teeth were chattering, felt calmer. He looked boldiy at 
Camille’s portrait and saw it as it was, childish and common- 
place. He unhooked it with a shrug of his shoulders, calling 
himself a fool. Therese had got up and was rumpling the 
bedclothes to deceive her aunt into thinking they had passed 
a happy night. 

“Well now,” said Laurent roughly, “I hope that tonight 
we shall sleep? This tomfoolery can’t go on.” 

Therese gave him a glance, serious and full of meaning. 

“You realise,”” he went on, “I didn’t get married to pass 
sleepless nights. ..... We have behaved like children... . 
It was you who got on my nerves with your other-worldly 
airs. Tonight you must try to be jolly and not frighten me.” 
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He forced a laugh without knowing why. 
“TU try,” his wife said dully. 
Such was the marriage night of Therese and Laurent. 


XXI 


THE FOLLOWING NIGHTS WERE STILL WORSE. "The murderers 
had wanted to be together at night, to protect each other 
against the drowned man, yet, by some strange effect, since 
being together, they had been still more frightened. They 
annoyed each other, got on each other’s nerves, endured 
atrocious crises of suffering and terror in the exchange 
of one word or one glance. At the least conversation 
between them, at the least contact, they saw red and 
became almost frantic. 

Therese’s stiff and nervous temperament had acted in a 
peculiar way on Laurent’s heavy, full-blooded constitution. 
Formerly, in the days of their passion, the difference in their 
temperaments had bound them more closely together by 
setting up a kind of equilibrium between them, and, so to 
speak, completing their bodily make-up. The man gave his 
blood and the woman her emotion, and they lived on each 
other, each needing the other’s kisses to regulate their 
bodily machine. But something had upset the smooth- 
working system; the over-taut nerves of Therese had taken 
control. Laurent had found himself thrown into a state of 
morbid excitement; under the influence of the young woman 
his temperament had become almost that of a neurotic girl. 
It would be interesting to study the changes which some- 
times take place in certain organisms as a result of certain 
circumstances. These changes, starting in the body, are not 
long in affecting the mind, then the whole individual. 

Before knowing Therese, Laurent had the grossness, the 
fatalistic calm, and lived the animal life of a farmer’s son. 
He slept, ate and drank like an animal. All the time, what- 
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ever he was doing, he breathed deep and long, self-satisfied, 
almost stupid in his grossness. Scarcely ever was his heavy 
body conscious of a shiver of desire. It was this shiver that 
Therese had transformed into a body-shaking convulsion. 
She had caused the development of an astonishingly 
sensitive nervous system in that fat, soft body. Laurent, 
who had enjoyed life through his senses rather than his 
emotions before, began to be less coarse. At the first kiss of 
his mistress, a new and poignant emotional existence was 
opened to him, which unleashed his sensations and gave 
such a sharp character to his pleasure, that at first he 
was if crazed, and abandoned himself violently to the 
ecstatic crises that he had never experienced before. A 
strange alteration took place within him; his emotional 
sensibility developed and overwhelmed the full-blooded 
element, and this one fact modified his character. He lost 
his phlegmatic ways and no longer lived a sleepy life. "The 
moment came when his emotions and his blood balanced; 
then was the moment of deepest enjoyment, of perfect 
existence. When his emotions dominated, he fell a victim 
to the agony that caused him both physical suffering and 
mental distress. 

That was the reason why Laurent had started to tremble 
at the sight of a dark corner like a cowardly child. The 
shuddering, haggard creature, the new being that had just 
emerged from the tough, coarse peasant was experiencing 
the fears and anxieties of a nervous temperament. All the 
circumstances, Therese’s wild caresses, the excitement of 
the murder and the dreadful waiting for carnal pleasure 
had, by inflaming his senses and attacking his nerves, driven 
him almost crazy. Inevitably, at last, insomnia arrived, 
followed by hallucinations.. From then on Laurent had 
wallowed in an intolerable existence, struggling against 
perpetual fear. 

His remorse was purely physical. Only his body and his 
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irritated nerves were afraid of the drowned man. His con- 
science had nothing to do with his terror, he did not in the 
least regret having killed Camille; when he was calm and not 
troubled by the ghost, he would have committed the murder 
a second time if hehad thought it in his own interest. During 
the day he teased himself for his fears, promised to be 
brave, and scolded Therese, whom he accused of upsetting 
him; according to him, it was Thertse who was frightened, 
it was Therese alone who brought on the dreadful scenes in 
the evening in the bedroom. And as soon as night fell, as 
soon as he was alone with his wife, he broke into cold 
sweats and was overcome by childish fears. He underwent 
periodic crises, nervous crises which came back every even- 
ing, unhinging his mind, bringing back the green, disgusting 
face of his victim. It was like the coming of a dreadful 
illness, asort of murder hysteria. Laurent’s terrors amounted, 
in fact, to a serious nervous illness. His face became con- 
vulsed, his limbs stiffened; one could see his muscles cramped 
in knots. His body suffered greatly, but his soul remained 
unconcerned. ’There was no repentance; Therese’s passion 
had merely given him a frightful disease and that was all. 
Therese also found herself a prey to deep-seated shocks. 
But in her case, her temperament had merely changed in 
degree, not in kind. From the age of ten, this woman had 
been troubled with nervous disorders, due in part to the 
way she had grown up in the warm atmosphere of the room 
where little Camille was struggling for life. Storms brewed 
in her which sooner or later had to burst as real hurri- 
canes. Laurent had been to her what she had been to 
Laurent, a kind of rude awakening. From the first embrace 
of love, her emotional, pleasure-seeking temperament had 
developed with savage energy; she had lived only for 
passion. Surrendering herself more and more to the fire 
within her, she had fallen into a kind of sickly stupor. 
Circumstances crushed her, everything drove her on to 
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folly. In her fear she showed herself to have reacted more 
in keeping with her sex than her husband had; she felt vague 
remorse and unconfessed regrets; she had a desire to throw 
herself on her knees and to plead with Camille’s ghost, to 
beg for mercy, promising to make amends by her repent- 
ance. Perhaps Laurent noticed this cowardice. When a 
common fear disturbed them, he took it out of her and 
treated her brutally. 

The first few nights they could not go to bed. They 
waited for the dawn, seated before the fire, walking up and 
down as on their marriage night. 'The thought of Iying 
down together on the bed filled them with terrified repug- 
nance. By tacit agreement they avoided kissing and did not 
even look at the bed that 'Ther&se rumpled each morning. 
When they were overcome with fatigue, they fell asleep for 
a couple of hours in a chair, only to awaken with a start 
from a horrible nightmare. On waking, cramped and stiff, 
with puffed and blotchy faces, trembling with cold and the 
effects of their imagination, they looked at each other, 
amazed at seeing themselves there, and strangely afraid of 
showing their nausea and fear to each other. 

They struggled against sleep as much as they could. They 
sat on either side of the fireplace, talking of a thousand 
nothings and careful not to letthe conversation lapse. There 
was a gap between them, opposite the fireplace. When they 
turned their heads, they imagined that Camille had drawn 
up. a chair, and was occupying this space, warming his feet 
at the'fire, with a horrible sneer. The vision they had had 
on their marriage night came back every evening. 'The body, 
revoltingly disfigured, was always there, present at their 
every conversation, overwhelming them with continual 
anxiety. They dared not move but blinded their eyes by 
stating at the flames of the fire, and when they determinedly 
looked in another direction, their eyes, inflamed by the burn- 
ing wood, created the image and gave it a red glow. 
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Laurent ended by not wanting to sit down, without tell- 
ing Therese the reason for his whim. Therese realised that 
Laurent must be seeing Camille as she was seeing him; in 
her turn, she said that she did not like the heat and would 
be better away from the fire. She pushed her chair to the 
foot ofthe bed and remained there while her husband started 
his pacing again. At times he would open the window and 
let the cold night air of January fill the room with its icy 
breath. It calmed their nerves. 

For a week the newly-married couple passed whole nights 
in this manner. They dozed and rested during the day, 
Therese behind the counter and Laurent at his office. 
During the nights they were given up to pain and fear. 
Yet the strangest thing was the attitude they kept up in 
front of each other. "They spoke not a word of love, and 
pretended to have forgotten the past; they seemed to accept 
and tolerate each other, like sick people who feel a certain 
pity for their common suffering. Both hoped to hide their 
disgust and fear, yet neither seemed to think of the unusual- 
ness of the nights they were spending, which must inevit- 
ably make them realise the abnormal state they were in. 
When they stayed up till morning, hardly speaking, turning 
pale at the slightest sound, they seemed to believe that any- 
body, newly married, might behave like that during the first 
days of marriage. It, was the clumsy hypocrisy of two 
demented people. 

"They were soon so exhausted that they decided one even- 
ing to sleep on the bed. They did not undress but threw 
themselves, fully clothed, on to the quilt, fearful lest their 
skins might touch. 'They seemed to get a painful shock at 
the slightest contact. Then, when they had had two nights 
of broken sleep, they risked slipping off their clothes and 
sliding between the sheets. But they remained well apart 
from one another, and took infinite precautions to prevent 
touching. Therese would get in first and squeeze up against 
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the wall, and Laurent would wait until she was quite settled, 
then venture to lie down on the very edge ofthe bed. There 
was a large space between them. That was where Camille 
slept. 

When the two murderers were thus lying under the same 
sheet and had closed their eyes, they imagined they could 
feel their victim’s wet body in the middle of the bed, freezing 
their flesh. It was like a foul obstacle separating them. 
Feverish delirium seized them and the obstacle became real; 
they could touch the corpse, could see it laid out like a 
greenish, putrefying rag, could breathe the stench of 
decaying human flesh; all their senses misled them, giving 
an intolerable acuteness to their sensations. The presence 
of this horrible bed-fellow kept them still, silent and 
agonised. From time to time Laurent thought of taking 
Therese in his arms violently, but he did not dare to budge 
an inch, telling himself that he could not stretch out a hand 
without seizing a fistful of Camille’s watery flesh. "Then, he 
thought that the drowned man came to sleep between them 
to prevent their embracing. He realised that the dead man 
was jealous. 

Sometimes, however, they tried to experiment with a 
timid kiss, to see what would happen. ’The young man 
would tease his wife, ordering her to kiss him. But their 
lips were so cold that death seemed to lie between their 
mouths. They were sickened; Therese shuddered with 
horror and Laurent, who could hear her teeth chattering, 
became furious with her. 

“Why are you shaking?”” he would cry. “Are you scared 
of Camille? Don’t be a fool, there’s nothing left of the poor 
fellow by this time.” 

They both avoided confessing the cause of their terrors. 
When a hallucination brought the ghastly mask of the 
drowned man before them, they closed their eyes and shut 
themselves up with their terror, not daring to speak to the 
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other of the vision for fear of bringing on a still more 
terrible crisis. When Laurent, at his wit’s end, in a fury of 
despair, accused ’Therese of being afraid of Camille, the 
name pronounced aloud brought a redoubling of the agony. 
The murderer raved. 

“Yes, yes,” he stammered, addressing the young woman, 
“you’re scared of Camille... I can see it clearly, by God! 
... You are a stupid fool without a ha’porth of courage. 
Go to sleep. Do you think that your first husband is going 
to come and pull your feet, just because I’m sleeping with 

ET 

The idea that the drowned man might come and pull their 
feet made Laurent’s hair stand on end. He went on more 
violently, torturing himself as he spoke: 

“TI shall have to take you to the cernetery one night. .... 
We’ll open Camille’s coffin, and you’ll see what a heap of 
rottenness he is! "Then perhaps you’ll stop being frightened. 
... He doesn’t know we threw him into the water.” 

Therese, with her head under the sheets, was imploring 
him to stop in a smothered voice. 

“We threw him into the water because he was in the way,” 
her husband continued. “We would throw him in again, 
wouldn’t we... ? Don’t be so childish. Be strong. It’s 
silly to ruin our happiness ..... you see, my girl, when we 
are dead, we won’t be any more or less happy because we 
threw an imbecile into the Seine, and we will have enjoyed 
our love freely, which is something to the good. ... Come 
on, kiss me.” 

The young woman kissed him and he shivered as much as 
she did. 

For more than a fortnight Laurent wondered what he 
could do to kill Camille again. He had thrown him into the 
water and yet he was not dead enough, but came back every 
night to sleep in his wife’s bed. When the murderers 
thought that they had finished with killing and were able 
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to give themselves up to love, their victim came back to 
freeze their bed. Therese was not a widow; Laurent found 
himself married to a woman who already had a drowned 
man for a husband. 


XXI 


LiTtLE BY LITTLE, Laurent was driven raving mad. He 
resolved to drive Camille from his bed. At first he had lain 
down fully clothed, then he had avoided touching Therese’s 
skin. In rage and despair, at last he would have liked to pull 
his wife on to his chest and crush her to death, rather than 
leave her to his victim’s ghost. It was a proud revolt of 
animal nature. 2 

And it was only the hope that Therese’s kisses might cure 
his insomnia that had brought him to the young woman’s 
room. When he had found himself in the room as master, 
his body, tortured by still greater suffering, had not even 
thought of attempting the cure. And he had remained as if 
crushed for three weeks, forgetting that he had done every- 
thing to possess Therese, and unable to touch her without 
increasing his suffering now that he did possess her. 

His excessive agony roused him out of this stupor. In 
the first numbing moments, in the strange fatigue of the 
marriage night, he had been able to forget the reasons that 
had driven him to marriage. But underneath the repeated 
shocks of his nightmares a vague anger filled him, which 
overcame his cowardice and gave him back his memory. He 
remembered that he had married to get rid of his dreams by 
being close to his wife. So, one night, he suddenly took 
Therese into his arms, at the risk of passing through the 
corpse, and violently pulled her to him. 

The young woman was also at the end of her tether; she 
would have thrown herself into the flames if she had thought 
that fire would purify her flesh and deliver her from her 
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hotror. She returned Laurent’s embrace, resolved to be 
scotched by his caresses or to find relief in them. 

And they hugged one another in a horrible embrace. Pain 
and fear took the place of desire. When theit limbs touched, 
they felt as if they had fallen on to a brazier. They cried 
aloud and pressed themselves closer together so as not to 
allow a space between their bodies for the drowned man. 
Yet they still felt as if scraps of Camille were being squeezed 
between them, horribly, making their skin cold in places, 
whilst the rest of their bodies were burning. 

Their kisses were savage. ’Therese searched with her lips 
for Camille’s bite on Laurent’s swollen neck and fastened 
her mouth on it fiercely. There was the open sore; with this 
wound cured the murderers could sleep in peace. ’The young 
woman understood this, and tried to cauterise the wound 
with the fire of her kisses. But she hurt her lips and Laurent 
pushed her off violently, uttering a low cry; it seemed as 
though a red-hot iron was being applied to his neck. 
Therese was scared, and wanted to kiss the scar again; she 
felt a curious pleasure in putting her mouth on the skin that 
Camille’s teeth had sunk into. For a moment she had the 
idea of biting her husband on that place, of tearing off a big 
piece of flesh, of making a new wound, a deeper one, which 
would remove the marks of the one old. She told herself 
that she would not turn pale any more if it was the marks of 
her own teeth that she saw. But Laurent protected his neck 
from these kisses; he felt too sharp a pain and pushed her 
away each time she approached, and they struggled thus, 
panting and fighting in the horror of their embrace. 

They knew well enough that they were only increasing 
their suffering. It was in vain that they hurt each other; they 
cried out with pain, burning and bruised, but they could not 
ease their shattered nerves. Each embrace only made their 
disgust the keener. Whilst they were giving these horrible 
kisses, they were still a prey to frightening hallucinations; 
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they imagined that the drowned man was pulling their feet 
and shaking the bed violently. 

They relaxed for a moment. They hated each other but 
neither of them wanted to give in. So they embraced each 
other again and were forced to let go, as if hot needles were 
being thrust into their bodies. They made several attempts 
to conquer their disgust and to forget everything in a 
blissful vacuum of satisfaction. And each time their nerves 
forced them apart. This battle against their own bodies had 
roused themto fury; each was determined to master the other. 
But a worse crisis broke them, and they received a shock of 
incredible violence as if they were falling down into Hell. 

'Thrown back on to opposite sides of the bed, bruised and 
sweating, they both started sobbing. 

And amidst their sobs they seemed to hear the triumphant 
snigger of the drowned man, as he slipped in between the 
sheets again. ’They had not been able to get rid of him, they 
were beaten. Camille lay down quietly between them, whilst 
Laurent wept with impotence, and Therese trembled for 
fear that the corpse might get the idea of profiting from his 
victory and taking her into his rotting arms as her legitimate 
lord and master. "They had exhausted their last resource; in 
the face of their defeat, they realised that henceforth they 
would not dare to exchange even the smallest kiss. The 
mad outburst of love, in which they had tried to do away 
with their fears, had plunged them more fearfully into black 
terror. Feeling that the cold corpse now separated them for 
ever, they wept tears of blood and wondered in bitter 
anguish what was to become of them. 


XXIV 


Just As OLD MICHAUD HAD HOPED while working for the 
matriage of Therese and Laurent, the Thursday evenings 
took on their old gaiety the day after the wedding. "These 
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evenings had been in great danger after Camille’s death. 
The guests had arrived at the house of mourning timidly; 
each week they dreaded receiving final notice of their un- 
official society’s dissolution. "The thought that one day the 
shop door might be shut in their faces worried Michaud 
and Grivet, who stuck to their habits with the instinct and 
tenacity of animals. ’They told themselves that one fine day 
the old mother and the young widow would go away to 
mourn their dear departed at Vernon or somewhere else, 
and that consequently they would find themselves on the 
pavements on Thursday evenings, not knowing what to do. 
They saw themselves in the passage wandering miserably, 
dreaming of enormous games of dominoes. Meanwhile, 
they timidly made the most of their remaining happiness, 
and came to the shop, anxious and mealy-mouthed, telling 
themselves that perhaps it was for the last time. For more 
than a year they had this fear and dared not let them- 
selves relax and laugh in the face of Madame Raquin’s tears 
and Therese’s silence. They no longer felt at home as in 
Camille’s time. Every evening that they spent round the 
table in the dining-room seemed a stolen pleasure. It was 
in these circumstances that Michaud’s selfishness gave him 
the masterly idea of getting the widow married. 

On the 'Ihursday following the marriage, Grivet and 
Michaud made a triumphal entry. They had won. Once 
again the dining-room belonged to them and they no 
longer feared dismissal. They came in like happy people, 
opened out like flowers, and told all their old jokes, one by 
one. From their delighted and self-satisfied manner one 
could see that for them a revolution had taken place. ’The 
memory of Camille was no longer there; the dead husband, 
that phantom which had worried them, had been driven 
out by the living husband. 'The past was reborn, with all 
its pleasures. Laurent took the place of Camille; all reason 
for sadness disappeared; the guests could laugh without fear 
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of giving offence to anybody, and they even felt that they 
ought to laugh to cheer up this excellent family which was 
so kind as to receive them. From then on, Grivet and 
Michaud, who for nearly eighteen months had been coming 
on the pretext of consoling Madame Raquin, were able to 
leave off their petty hypocrisy and come, purely and simply, 
to doze over the clicking of the dominoes. 

And each week brought its Thursday evening, each week 
brought back round the table those grotesque, desiccated 
heads that had so infuriated Therese in the past. The young 
woman spoke of showing these people the door, with their 
silly ideas, but Laurent pointed out that such a dismissal 
would not be politic; above all, they had to remain friends 
with the police and those fools, who kept.all suspicion from 
them. Therese gave in; the guests, well received, saw a long 
perspective of blessed, warm evenings in front of them. 

It was about this time that the young couple’s lives began 
to separate into different channels. 

In the morning, when daylight dispelled the terrors of 
the night, Laurent dressed quickly. He was only at his ease, 
he only regained his calm in the dining-room, seated in 
front of a huge cup of safe au lait that Ther&se made for him. 
Madame Raquin, who was now crippled and hardly able to 
godownto the shop, watched him eat with a motherly smile. 
He gobbled down toast and filled his stomach, and became 
more self-possessed. After the coffee he would drink a small 
glass of brandy which set him up completely. He would say: 
“See you tonight,” to Madame Raquin and Therese, with- 
out ever kissing them, and then he would stroll to his office. 
Spring was coming; the trees on the riverside were turning 
green, looking like delicate, pale green lace. Below, the 
river flowed with a quiet ripple. Above, the rays of the 
early sun were pleasantly warm. Laurent felt himself reborn 
in the cool air; he took deep breaths of the new life that 
seemed to fall from the April skies; he looked at the sun, 
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then stopped to watch the reflections of the silver, rippling 
river, listening to the noise of the quays, letting all the morn- 
ing scents seep into him and enjoying the bright, joyful 
time with all his senses. To be sure, he hardly thought 
of Camille; sometimes he happened to glance mechanically 
at the morgue on the other side of the river; then he thought 
of the drowned man as a brave man might think of a stupid 
fear he had once had. With his stomach full and his face 
refreshed, he recovered his old peace of mind. He would 
atrive at his office and spend the whole day there, yawning 
and waiting for the time to leave. He was only a worker 
like the rest, unthinking and bored. "The only idea he had 
then was to give in his notice and rent a small studio; he 
dreamed vaguely of a lazy existence and that was sufficient 
to give him food for thought for the whole day. The 
memory of the shop in the passage never troubled him. In 
the evening, after longing all day for closing-time, he left 
the office regretfully and walked slowly back along the 
quays, feeling anxious and worried. In vain did he walk 
slowly, he had at last to go back to the shop. There, fear 
was waiting for him. 

Therese felt the same. As long as Laurent was not there 
she was at ease. She had stopped her housemaid coming, 
saying that everything was behindhand and that everything 
in the shop and the house was filthy. She had a mania for 
tidiness. The truth was that she felt she needed to move 
about, to do things, to loosen her stiffened limbs. She 
bustled around all morning, sweeping, dusting and scrubbing 
the rooms, washing the dishes, doing work which would 
have formerly sickened her. Until noon the housework kept 
her on her legs, active and silent, without giving her time to 
think of anything other than the spiders’ webs hanging from 
the ceiling and the grease on the plates. Then she would go 
to the kitchen and prepare the lunch. At table, Madame 
Raquin was grieved to see her always getting up to fetch 
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the dishes; she was touched, and yet annoyed at her niece’s 
activity; she scolded her, and Therese replied that they had 
to cut down their expenses. After the meal, the young 
woman would dress and go and join her aunt behind the 
counter. There she became sleepy; worn out by the wakeful 
nights, she would doze and give in to the voluptuous fatigue 
that gripped her as soon as she sat down. It was only a light 
sleep, very pleasant and soothing to her nerves. Thoughts 
of Camille disappeared; she enjoyed the rest that only sick 
people know when their pain suddenly leaves them. She 
felt her body eased and her mind well-disposed, and she sank 
into a warm, refreshing nothingness. Without these peaceful 
intervals, her body would have broken under the tension of 
her nervous system; from them she derived strength to face 
the strain of the coming night. She did not really sleep, she 
scatcely closed her eyelids, lost in a dream of peace. When 
a customer came in she opened her eyes and supplied the 
small quantity of required goods, then fell back into her 
floating reverie. Thus she passed three or four perfectly 
happy hours, replying to her aunt in monosyllables, letting 
herself relax peacefully into the blankness of mind that 
stopped her from thinking and let her withdraw into her- 
self. She hardly cast a glance in the direction of the passage. 
She felt happiest in grey dull weather, for then her listless- 
ness was not so noticeable. "The damp, hateful passage, 
crossed by a population of poor, wet devils, whose umbrellas 
dripped on to the stones, seemed to her a kind of dirty, 
sinister corridor where nobody would come and trouble 
her. At times, seeing the sickly light around her and smell- 
ing the bitter odour of dampness, she imagined that she had 
just been buried alive and that she would find herself under- 
ground at the bottom of a common grave crammed with 
dead bodies. This thought consoled and calmed her; she 
told herself that she was safe now, that she was going to die, 
and that she would not suffer any more. At other times she 
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had to keep her eyes open; Suzanne came to visit her and 
stayed doing her embroidery by the counter all afternoon. 
Olivier’s wife, with her sloppy face and her slow movements 
pleased Therese now, who felt a strange relief in looking at 
this poor, flabby creature whom she had made a friend of. 
She liked to see her at her side, smiling palely, only half- 
alive, bringing a stale cemetery odour into the shop with 
her. When the glassy blue eyes of Suzanne fixed themselves 
on hers, she felt a pleasant coolness in her bones. Thus 
Therese waited for four o’clock. Atthat hour she went back 
to the kitchen and tried to find work to do. She cooked 
Laurent’s dinner in feverish haste. And when her husband 
appeared on the threshold, her throat tightened and she felt 
wretched again. 

Every day, the feelings of the pair were almost the same. 
During the day, when they were apart, they enjoyed delicious 
hours of rest; in the evening, as soon as they were together, 
they became acutely uneasy again. 

Yet they were calm evenings. Therese and Laurent, who 
trembled at the thought of going to their room, made them 
last as long as possible. Madame Raquin, half-lying in a big 
arm-chair, was placed between them and chatted in her quiet 
voice. She spoke of Vernon, always thinking of her son, 
but avoiding naming him with a sort of shyness; she smiled 
on her dear children and made plans for their future. The 
lamp threw a pale light on her white face, and her voice 
sounded extraordinarily sweet in the dead, silent atmosphere. 
At her side, the two murderers, quiet and motionless, seemed 
to be listening carefully; in reality, they did not try to follow 
the good old woman’s chatter; they were simply happy to 
hear the sound of her quiet voice, which prevented them 
from hearing their own uncontrollable thoughts. They did 
not dare to look at each other, but watched Madame Raquin. 
They. never spoke of going to bed, but would have stayed 
there till morning with the maunderings of the old draper 
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and the peace that she spread around her, if she herself had 
not shown a desire to go to bed. Only then did they leave 
the dining-room and go in despair to their room, as though 
they were going to jump over a cliff. 

Soon, they far preferred the Thursday evenings to these 
more intimate ones. When they were alone with Madame 
Raquin they could not deaden their minds; the thin thread 
of their aunt’s voice and her tender gaiety could not smother 
the cries that tore them internally. "They felt their bed-time 
coming and they shuddered when, by chance, they glanced 
towards the door of their room; the waiting for the moment 
when they would be alone became harder and harder to 
bear as the evenings advanced. On Thursdays, on the con- 
trary, they let their minds become a blank and forgot each 
other’s presence and suflered less. Therese herself ended by 
looking forward ardently to the evenings when they had 
company. If Michaud and Grivet had not come, she would 
have gone and looked for them. When there were strangers 
in the room between Laurent and herself, she felt calmer; 
she would have liked there to be guests there all the time, 
and noise, something to take her out of herself. In front 
of people she assumed a kind of nervous gaiety. Laurent 
produced his coarse, peasant jokes, his belly laughs, and his 
art-student’s nonsense again. Never had these parties been 
so gay or so noisy. 

So it was that once a week Laurent and Therese could sit 
face to face without a shudder. 

Soon they had another worry. Bit by bit the paralysis 
was spreading through Madame Raquin’s body, and they 
could foresee the day when she would be confined to her 
chair, powerless and numbed. ’The poor old woman was 
beginning to stammer scraps of disconnected sentences; her 
voice weakened and her limbs were dying one by one. She 
was becoming merely a lifeless object. Therese and Laurent 
were terrified to see this being, who still kept them from 
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each other and whose voice drew their minds away from 
their thoughts, gradually slipping away from them. When 
all intelligence had deserted the old draper and she sat, stiff 
and silent in her chair, they would be alone; in the evenings 
they would not be able to escape a fearful period of 
proximity. Their fears would begin at six in the evening 
instead of at midnight, and would drive them mad. 

All their efforts were concentrated on keeping Madame 
Raquin, who was so precious to them, in good health. "They 
sent for doctors, and everything she could wish for she had 
to hand; they even found in this business of sick-nursing a 

ing influence, which made them redouble their zeal. 
They did not wish to lose the third member of their party, 
who made their evenings bearable; they did not want the 
dining-room or the whole house to become a place of 
torture, like their own room. Madame Raguin was singu- 
larly touched by the considerate care they lavished on her; 
she congratulated herself, with tears in her eyes, on having 
united them and having given them her forty-odd thousand 
francs. Never, after the death of her son, had she expected 
such affection in her last days; her old age was cheered by 
the love of her dear children. She was scarcely conscious 
of the relentless paralysis which nevertheless took power 
away from her every day. 

However, Therese and Laurent went on leading their 
double life. There were two separate personalities in each 
of them: a nervous, scared creature that trembled as soon as 
twilight fell, and a dazed and forgetful being that breathed 
easily as soon as the sun rose. They lived two lives, scream- 
ing with fear when alone, and smiling peacefully when there 
were other people present. Their faces never gave a hint of 
the sufferings they endured when alone; they seemed calm 
and happy and instinctively concealed their terrors. 

Nobody would have suspected, on seeing them so calm 
during the day, that they were tortured by hallucinations 
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every night. One would have taken them for a household 
blessed by heaven and living in complete felicity. Grivet 
called them the ‘turtle doves’”. When their eyes were pufly 
and dark-ringed from wakeful nights, the visitors teased 
them and asked them when the christening was to be. And 
the whole group laughed. Laurent and Therese hardly 
changed colour, but succeeded in smiling; they became used 
to the coatse jokes of the old clerk. As long as they were in 
the dining-room they could control their fear. The change 
that took place in them when they shut themselves in their 
bedroom was indescribable. Especially on Thursday even- 
ings, the change was so sudden that it seemed to take place 
by supernatural means. ’The drama of their nights was so 
unnatural and so savage in its violence as to pass belief, and 
remained a secret hidden in their own unhappy hearts. If 
they had spoken of it, they would have been thought mad. 

“How happy these lovers must be!”” old Michaud would 
often say. “They don’t speak much, but they don’t think 
any the less for that. I bet they almost eat each other up 
with kisses when we are not there.” 

Such was the opinion of all their friends. Therese and 
Laurent were cited as a model household. The whole of the 
Pont-Neuf Passage talked of their affection, their great happi- 
ness, their everlasting honeymoon, as it seemed. ’They alone 
knew that Camille’s body slept between them; they alone 
felt, beneath their calm exteriors, the nervous spasms which, 
by night, twisted their faces and changed their features into 
painful, horrible masks. 


XXV 


AFTER FOUR MONTHS, Laurent thought of reaping the 
benefits that he had promised himself from his marriage. 
He would have abandoned his wife and fled before Camille’s 
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ghost within three days of the wedding, if his self-interest 
had not kept him nailed to the spot, in theshop. He putup 
with his nights, he stayed on in almost unbearable agony, 
so as not to lose the profits of his crime. If he left Therese 
he would fall back into poverty and be obliged to keep his 
job; if he stayed with her he could, on the contrary, gratify 
his appetite for laziness and live on the fat of the land, doing 
nothing on the income which Madame Raquin had put into 
his wife’s name. It is quite probable that he would have run 
away with the forty thousand francs if he had been able to 
lay his hands on them, but the ex-draper, advised by 
Michaud, had been wise enough to safeguard the interests 
of her niece in the contract. So Laurent found himself bound 
to Therese by a strong tie. As compensation for his appall- 
ing nights, he wanted at least to keep himself in pleasant 
idleness, well fed, warmly clothed, with enough money in 
his pocket to gratify his whims. Only at that price would he 
agree io sleep with the drowned man. 

One evening he told Madame Raquin and his wife that 
he had given in his notice, and that he would be leaving in 
a fortnight. Therese made an anxious movement. He 
hastened to add that he was going to rent a small studio 
where he would start painting again. He spoke at length of 
the boredom of his work and the wide horizons that art 
opened up for him; now that he had a little money and could 
try for success he wanted to see whether or not he could do 
great things. 'This long speech merely hid a raging desire 
to go back to his old studio life. "Therese, tight-lipped, did 
not reply; she did not intend Laurent to spend the little 
fortune that ensured her liberty. When her husband 
questioned her to gain her consent, she made several short 
answers; she gave him to understand that if he left his office 
he would not be earning anything and would be a complete 
burden to her. While she was speaking, Laurent looked at 
her piercingly; this troubled her and checked the refusal she 
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was intending to make; she thought she could read, in the 
eyes of her accomplice, the threat: “If you don’t agree, Tl 
tell everything.” She stammered something, but Madame 
Raquin cried out that her dear son’s wish was reasonable, 
and that they must give him the means of becoming a 
talented man. The good woman spoiled Laurent as she had 
spoiled Camille; she was completely won over by the young 
man’s affection; she had taken him to her heart and was 
always on his side in an argument. 

It was decided, therefore, that the artist should rent a 
studio and that he should have an allowance of a hundred 
francs a month for his various little expenses. 'The family 
budget was arranged thus: the profits from the shop would 
pay for the rent ofthe shop and the house; and nearly suffice 
for the daily household expenses; Laurent should take the 
rent of his studio and his hundred francs a month from the 
2,000-odd francs income from investments; the remainder 
of this income should be used for family necessities. In this 
way, they would not touch their capital. "Ther&se calmed 
down a little. She made her husband swear never to go 
beyond his allowance. Moreover, she told herself that 
Laurent could not collect the 40,000 francs without her 
signature, and she promised herself never to sign any 
paper. 

The next day, Laurent rented a little studio towards the 
end ofthe Rue Mazarine, which he had coveted for a month. 
He did not want to give up his situation till he had got a 
tefuge in which to spend his days peacefully, far from 
Therese. At the end of a fortnight he said good-bye to his 
colleagues. Grivet was amazed at his leaving. A young 
man, he said, who had such a fine future in front of him, a 
young man who, in four years, had reached the position 
that he, Grivet, had taken twenty years to attain! Laurent 
astonished him still more by saying that he was going to 
devote his whole attention to painting again. 
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At last the artist installed himself in his studio. ’This was 
a kind of attic about six yards square; the ceiling sloped 
steeply, with a wide window allowing a bright light to fall 
on the floor and the dirty walls. The street noises did not 
reach this height. The silent, pale room, opening only on 
to the sky, looked like a cavern or a cellar, built of grey tiles. 
Laurent furnished this cavern as well as he could; he brought 
two chairs, out of which the stuffing had fallen, a table that 
he propped against the wall so that it might not fall down, 
an old kitchen dresser, his box of paints and his old case]; 
the only luxury consisted of a huge divan that he bought 
for thirty francs at a second-hand dealer’s. 

He stayed for a fortnight without even thinking of touch- 
ing his brushes. He would arrive between eight and nine 
in the morning, smoke and lie down on the divan waiting 
for midday, happy because morning had come and looking 
forward to many long hours of daylight. At noon, he would 
go to eat, then hurry back to be alone and escape 'Therese’s 
pale face. Then he would digest his food, sleep and lounge 
about until evening. His studio was a place of peace where 
there was nothing to be afraid of. One day his wife asked 
to be allowed to visit his precious refuge. He refused, and 
when in spite of his refusal she came and knocked at the 
door, he did not open it; it the evening, he said that he had 
spent the day at the Louvre. He was afraid that Therese 
might bring Camille with'her. 

Idleness ended by oppressing him. He bought a canvas 
and some oils and started work. As he had not enough 
money to pay for models, he resolved to paint as his 
imagination dictated, without worrying about nature. He 
began on a man’s face. ’ 

Also he did not shut himself up so much; he worked for 
two or three hours every morning, and spent the afternoons 
strolling here and there about Paris and the suburbs. It was 
while returning from one of these long walks that he met 
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his old college friend who had had quite a success at the last 
Salon. 

“What, it can’t be you!” the painter cried. ‘My poor 
Laurent, I would never have recognised you. You are thin.” 

“I am married,” Laurent replied in an embarrassed voice. 

“Married, youl I’m not surprised to see you looking so 
queer.... And what are you doing now?” 

“I have renteda little studio; I paint a bit in the mornings.” 

Laurent told the story of his marriage in a few words; 
then he spoke excitedly of his plans for the future. His 
friend looked at him with an air of astonishment that made 
Laurent uncomfortable. The fact was that the painter did 
not see in 'Ther&se’s husband the heavy, common fellow 
he had formerly known. It seemed to him that Laurent had 
taken on.a distinguished look; his face had gone thinner and 
was attractively pale, his whole body was more supple and 
slender. 

“But you’re becoming quite handsome,” the artist could 
not stop himself from saying. “You look like an ambassador. 
It’s the latest fashion. What school are you at, then?” 

The close examination that he was undergoing weighed 
heavily on Laurent. Yet he dared not break away in a rough 
fashion. 

“Would you like to come up to my studio for a moment?” 
he asked his friend, who did not seem as though he was 
going to leave him. 

“With pleasure,’ he replied. 

The painter, who could think of no explanation for the 
changes that he noticed, wanted to see his old friend’s 
studio. He certainly did not climb the five storeys just to 
see Laurent’s recent work, which would probably make him 
sick; he merely wanted to satisfy his curiosity. 

When he reached the studio and had cast a glance at the 
canvases nailed on the walls, his astonishment redoubled. 
There were five studies, two heads of women and three of 
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men, painted with real energy; the first impression was of 
solidity and richness, each part stood out in magnificent 
splashes of colour on a grey ground. The painter walked up 
to them quickly and did not even try to conceal his amaze- 
ment. 

“Did you do these?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the other replied. “They are sketches I am going 
to use for a big picture that I am preparing.” 

“Come on, no joking, are you honestly responsible for 
those things there?” 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t I be?” 

The painter dared not reply: “Because this is the work of 
an artist, and you were never anything but a rotten brick- 
layer.” He remained for a long time in front of the studies. 
To be sure, they were a little awk ward, but they had such a 
strange quality, such a powerful character, that they pointed 
to a pronounced sensibility. One could call it painting that 
had been lived. Laurent’s friend had never seen rough 
sketches so full of promise. When he had thoroughly 
examined the canvases, he turned to Laurent and said: 

“Well, to be frank, I would never have believed you 
capable of painting like that. Where the devil did you find 
your talent? Generally, it’s a thing not to be picked up.” 

And he looked at Laurent, whose voice seemed quieter 
and whose every movement had a kind of elegance. He 
could not guess the terrible shock that had changed this 
man, developing in him the nerves and the keen, delicate per- 
ceptions ofa woman. Undoubtedly, a strange phenomenon 
had taken place in Camille’s murderer. It is difficult in 
analysis to penetrate to such depths. Perhaps Laurent had 
become an artist just as he had become frightened, as a 
result of the serious derangement of his mind and body. 
Before, he had been weighed down by his heavy physique 
and too healthy to be introspective. Now he was slimmer 


and had the anxious movements and the sharp, keen 
L 
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reactions of a nervous temperament. In its life of terror, 
his mind was stimulated to the ecstasies of genius; his 
neurosis had developed a strange lucid sense of the artistic; 
since he had killed, his body had seemed smaller and his 
brain enormous, and in this sudden access of mental power 
he conceived beautiful creations and dreamed the dreams of 
a poet. This explained the new grace of his movements and 
the beauty of his painting, which had become alive and 
distinctive. 

His friend did not try to explain the birth of the artist any 
further. He went away astonished. Before going, he looked 
at the canvases again and said to Laurent: 

“] have only one criticism to make, and that is that all 
your studies seem to have a family likeness. All five heads 
bear a certain resemblance. Even the woman have a kind 
of hint of violence that makes them look like men disguised 
as women. ... You know, if you’re going to do a big 
picture from these sketches, you’ll have to change some of 
the faces; your people can’t all be brothers, it would be too 
funny.” 

He went out of the studio, and on the landing he said, 
laughing: 

“Well, old chap, I’m glad to have met you. From now 
on, I shall believe in miracles. ... Good God! how smart 
you look!” 

He went downstairs, and Laurent returned to his studio, 
extremely wortied. When his friend had made the observa- 
tion that all the heads he had sketched looked like members 
of the same family, he had had to turn away quickly to hide 
his sudden paleness. Already the fatal resemblance had 
struck him. He went back slowly and placed himself in 
front of his canvases; as he looked at them one after another, 
a cold sweat broke out on him. 

“He’s right,”” he murmured, “they are all alike..... They 
look like Camille.” 
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He recoiled and sat down on the divan, unable to take his 
eyes from the studies. The first was an old man’s face, with 
a long white beard; under the white beard the artist could 
discern Camille’s weak chin. The second was a young girl, 
a blonde, and the girl was watching him with the blue eyes 
of his victim. 'The three others had each some feature ofthe 
drowned man, It was as if Camille had dressed up as an old 
man or.a girl, assuming whatever disguise the painter chose, 
but still retaining the same facial characteristics. There was 
another terrible similarity between these heads; they all 
seemed to be suffering from either terror or horror. Each 
had a slight fold to the left of the mouth, twisting the lips. 
This fold, which Laurent remembered having seen on the 
convulsed face of the drowned man, gave them all a revolt- 
ing relationship. 

Laurent realised that he had looked too long at Camille 
in the morgue. The picture of the corpse was deeply im- 
printed on his memory. Now, his hand was automatically 
drawing the lines of the dreadful face, the memory of which 
was always with him. 

Soon the painter, who was leaning back on his divan, 
began to imagine that the faces were moving. He had five 
Camilles before him, five Camilles whom his own hands had 
created so powerfully, and who strangely took on all ages 
and both sexes. He got up, ripped the canvases and threw 
them outside. He told himself that he would die of fear in 
his studio if he were to people it himself with portraits of 
his victim. 

He became afraid that he might not be able to draw a head 
without drawing the drowned man’s. He had to know 
straightaway whether or not he was master of his own hand. 
He placed a blank canvas on the easel; then with a piece of 
charcoal he sketched a face in a few lines. It looked like 
Camille. Laurent quickly rubbed it out and tried again. For 
an hour he struggled with the mysterious power that con- 
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trolled his fingers. At each new attempt, Camille’s head 
reappeared. He forced himself to forget the features he 
knew so well—but in vain; he was atthe mercy of his muscles 
and his nerves and drew the same face again. At first he had 
thrown off the sketches rapidly; then he tried to move the 
charcoal slowly. The result was the same; always Camille, 
grinning in agony. The artist sketched heads of all kinds: 
angels, haloed virgins, Roman warriors with helmets, pink 
and white children, old, heavily scarred bandits; always the 
drowned man reappeared, and was in turn, an angel, a virgin, 
a warrior, a child, or a bandit. So Laurent tried caricature, 
he exaggerated features, drew impossible profiles and gro- 
tesques, but he only succeeded in making his victim’s 
striking portraits more horrible. He ended by drawing 
animals—dogs and cats; even they looked vaguely like 
Camille. 

Laurent was filled with rage. With one blow of his fist 
he smashed through the canvas, thinking sadly as he did so 
of his magnum opus. But he must not think of it again; he 
knew very wellthat henceforth he would draw only Camille’s 
head, and as his friend had said, the family likeness would be 
ridiculous. Imagining what his work would have been, he 
saw on the shoulders of his figures, male and female, 
the fearful, ghastly face of the drowned man. 

So he dared no longer work, fearing that at the slightest 
stroke of his brush, he would bring his victim to life again, 
If he wanted to live peacefully in his studio, he must never 
paint there. The thought that his fingers had the uncon- 
scious and fatal faculty of reproducing Camille’s portrait 
made him contemplate his hand with terror. It was as if it 
was no longer his own. 
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XXVl 


THE CRISIS THREATENING MADAME RAQuin butst. Suddenly, 
the paralysis which for several months had been creeping 
through her limbs, always on the point of immobilising her, 
seized her by thethroat and gripped her body. One evening, 
as she was chatting calmly with Therese and Laurent, she 
stopped with gaping mouth in the middle of a phrase, as if 
she was being strangled. When she tried to cry out, to call 
for help, she could only utter raucous noises in her throat. 
Her tongue had been turned to stone, her hands and feet 
were immovable. She was completely paralysed. 

Therese and Laurent stood up, frightened by the thunder- 
bolt which had struck down the poor old woman in less than 
five seconds. When she was completely rigid and only look- 
ing atthem with supplicating eyes, they bombarded her with 
questions, to find out the cause of her suffering. She could 
not reply, but continued to look at them in great anguish. 
They realised then that there was only a body between them, 
a half-alive thing, seeing and hearing, but unable to speak. 
This sudden crisis threw them into despair: in reality, they 
cared little for the paralytic’s sufferings, but they wept for 
themselves, who henceforth would have to live in an eternal 
Zete-a-Lete. 

From that day the lives of the husband and wife became 
intolerable. They spent cruel evenings, facing the helpless 
old woman who could no longer quieten their fears with her 
pleasant chatter. She lay in an arm-chair like a parcel or 
an inanimate object, and they were alone at opposite ends 
of the table, worried and embarrassed. This body no longer 
distracted them from each other, and at times they even 
forgot about it, orthought ofit asa piece of furniture. Their 
night terrors gripped them, and the dining-room became a 
place of fear, like their bedroom. "They suffered like this for 
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four or five more hours each day. When twilight fell, they 
shuddered and lowered the lampshade so as not to see each 
other, and tried to believe that Madame Raquin was going 
to speak and in this way remind them of her presence. That 
they looked after her, that they did not rid themselves of her, 
was only due to the fact her eyes were still alive, and at 
times Laurent and Theröse felt a certain relief in seeing them 
moving and shining. 

'Ihey always placed the old woman nearest the lamp, so 
that her face would be in the full light, and they could 
always see it. ’The flabby, pallid face would have been an 
insufferable sight for anybody else, but they felt such a need 
for company that they derived real pleasure from looking at 
it. It was like a death mask with two living eyes set in it; 
only the eyes moved in their sockets; the cheeks and mouth 
were as if petrified, frighteningly immobile. When Madame 
Raquin closed her eyes in sleep, her face was really that of 
a corpse; 'Iherese and Laurent, feeling they were alone 
again, would make a noise until the paralytic raised her 
eyelids and looked at them again. They forced her to 
remain awake. 

Theythought of heras a distraction forthemselves. As she 
was helpless, they had to look after her as if she had been a 
small child, and the care they lavished on her gave them 
other things to think of. In the mornings Laurent lifted 
her up and carried her to her chair, and in the evenings he 
put her back on her bed; she was still heavy, and he had to 
exert all his strength to take her carefully in his arms and 
carry her. It was also he who moved her chair. ’The other 
attentions were ’Therese’s affair: she dressed the paralytic, 
made her eat and tried to understand her least desires. For 
a few days Madame Raquin kept the use of her hands and 
was able to write on a slate to ask for whatever she wanted; 
then her hands died and she could not hold a pencil; from 
then on she had only the language of her eyes and her niece 
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had to guess her needs. The young woman devoted herself 
to the hard task of sick-nursing; it was a bodily and mental 
occupation which did her a world of good. 

As soon as morning came, the couple brought the poor 
old woman’s arm-chair into the dining-room. 'They placed 
her between themselves, as if she were necessary to their exis- 
tence;theyforced herto be present at theirmeals and all their 
conversations. They pretended not to understand when she 
showed a wish to go to her own room. She was only of use 
for breaking their 7£e-a-töte, and had no right to a separate 
existence. At eight o’clock Laurent would go to his studio, 
Therese would go down to the shop, and the paralytic was 
alone in the dining-room until midday; then, after lunch, 
she was again alone until six. Often, during the day, her 
niece would go upstairs and bustle around her, making sure 
that she lacked nothing. The friends of the family could not 
praise the virtues of Laurent and Therese too highly. 

The Thursday evenings continued, and the powerless old 
woman was present as before. Her chair was brought up to 
the table, and from eight o’clock until eleven she kept her 
eyes open, casting penetrating glances at each of her guests 
in turn. During the first few days old Michaud and Grivet 
were slightly embarrassed in front of the inert body of their 
friend; they did not know what face to put on for her; they 
only felt slightly sorry and they wondered how sad they 
ought to be. Ought they to speak to that dead face or not 
worry about it at all? Little by little, they followed the line 
of treating Madame Raquin as if nothing had happened to 
her. They ended by pretending to be completely unaware 
of her condition. ’They chatted with her, both asking the 
questions and giving the answers, laughing for her and for 
themselves, never letting themselves be disconcerted by the 
stoniness of her face. It was a strange sight; these men 
seemed to be speaking rationally to a statue, as a little girl 
speaks to her doll. The paralytic sat stiff and silent, and they 
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chatted and waved their arms and had a very animated con- 
versation with her. Michaud and Grivet congratulated 
themselves on their excellent behaviour. By acting thus 
they thought they were showing their good manners and, 
moreover, they avoided having to express all the usual con- 
dolences. Madame Raquin ought to feel flattered at being 
treated as a normal person, and thenceforward they could 
allow themselves to be jolly in her presence, without 
scruple. 

Grivet had one fixed idea. He stated that he got on per- 
fectly well with Madame Raquin and that she could not look 
at him without his immediately understanding what she 
wanted. It was yet another of his delicate attentions. "The 
only thing was that Grivet was wrong every time. Often, 
he would stop the game of dominoes, look at the paralytic, 
whose eyes were peacefully following the game, and would 
insist that she was wanting such and such a thing. On 
verification, Madame Raquin either wanted nothing at all 
or something entirely different. 'This did not discourage 
Grivet, who would say triumphantly: “What did I tell you?” 
and do the same again a few minutes later. It was quite 
another matter when the invalid openly showed a desire for 
something. Therese, Laurent and the guests would name in 
turn all the objects that she might require. Grivet made 
himself conspicuous by the stupidity of his offers. He would 
suggest anything that came into his head, always proposing 
the opposite to what Madame Raquin really wanted. But 
that did not stop him repeating: 

“I can read her eyes like a book. Look, she is telling me 
that Iam right... . Aren’t you, dear lady. ..? Yes, yes.” 

It was not always easy to guess the wishes of the poor old 
woman, however. Only Therese could do it. She com- 
municated moderately easily with that walled-in intelligence, 
still alive, yet imprisoned in dead flesh. What was happen- 
ing inside this miserable creature, just alive enough to look 
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on at life without taking any part in it? She could see, hear, 
and doubtless she could reason quite clearly, yet she had no 
movement or speech to express her thoughts to the outside 
world. Maybe her thoughts choked her. She could not 
have lifted a hand or opened her mouth, even though a 
movement or a word would have decided the fate of the 
world. Her mind was like one of those people who are, by 
some mischance, buried alive, and who wake up in the 
middle of the night with five or six feet of earth on top of 
them; they scream, they struggle, and others walk over them 
without hearing their frightful lamentations. Often Laurent 
would look at Madame Raquin, his lips tight and his hands 
spread on his knees, and watching her putting all her 
strength into her vital, quick eyes, he would ask himself: 

“Who knows what she may be thinking of, all alone. .. .? 
She must have horrible thoughts.” 

Laurent was mistaken. Madame Raquin was happy, 
happy in the care and affection of her dear children. She 
had always dreamed of ending her days like that, slowly, 
surrounded by devotion and affection. To be sure, she 
would have liked to have the power of speech to thank her 
friends who were helping her to die peacefully. But she 
accepted her state without resentment; the calm, retired life 
that she had always led and the meekness of her tempera- 
ment, prevented her from feeling too cruelly the penalties 
of paralysis and dumbness. She had become a child again, 
and spent whole days without boredom, looking straight 
in front of her, thinking of the past. She even felt a kind of 
pleasure in sitting quietly in her chair, like a little girl. 

Every day, her eyes took on an additional sweetness, a 
more penetrating clearness. She had come to use her eyes 
like a hand or a mouth, for requests and thanks, and in this 
way she made up for her missing faculties in a peculiarly 
chatming way. Her glances were of a heavenly beauty in 
a face, whose flesh now hung loosely. Since the time when 
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her inert lips could no longer smile, she had smiled tenderly, 
adorably, with her eyes. It was very strange to see those 
eyes in a dead face laughing almost as lips might do; the 
lower part ofthe face remained sad and still, while the upper 
part was divinely bright. It was for her two children, 
especially, that she sent all her gratitude and love in one 
glance. When Laurent took her in his arms, morning and 
evening, to move her, she thanked him lovingly with looks 
full of effusive tenderness. 

She lived thus for several weeks, waiting for death and 
thinking herself sheltered from all further misfortunes. She 
thought she had paid her share of suffering. She was 
mistaken. One evening she received a terrible blow. 

Thereseand Laurentalways placedher betweenthemselves, 
in the brightest light; but in vain, for she was not sufficiently 
alive to keep their agony at bay. When they forgot that she 
was there and that she was listening and seeing them, they 
were seized by their old frenzy: they saw Camille and tried 
to get rid of him. "Then they stammered, and in spite of 
themselves let out phrases which at last told Madame Raquin 
the whole story. Laurent had a kind of breakdown, during 
which he spoke: as if delirious. Suddenly the paralytic 
understood. 

A sudden spasm passed across her face and she showed 
such shock that Therese thought she was going to jump up 
and shout. Then she fell back into iron rigidity. This shock 
was the more terrible in that it had seemed to galvanise a 
corpse. The power of movement, having returned for a 
fraction of a second, immediately left her again and she 
looked more broken and ghastly than ever. Her eyes, 
usually so kind, were dark and hard, like pieces of metal. 

Never had despait come so suddenly to a human being. 
The awful truth struck at her heart like a stroke of lightning. 
If she had been able to get up, to utter the scream of horror 
that rose in her throat, and to curse her son’s murderers, she 
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would have suffered less. But after having heard every- 


‚ thing and understood, she still had to be silent and motion- 


less, nursing the shock of her grief within her. It was as if 
Therese and Laurent had bound her tightly to her chair to 
prevent her moving, and were taking a sadistic pleasure in 
saying to her, “We killed Camille,” after having forced a 
gag into her mouth to smother her sobs. She was filled with 
fear and anguish which found no outlet. She made super- 


_ human efforts to lift the weight that pressed down on her, 
. to clear her throat and thus to make a way for her flood of 


despair. Yet she exerted her feeble strength in vain; she 
could feel her tongue cold on her palate, and could not tear 
herself from the grip of death. Her sensations were those of 
a man in a catalepsy, being buried alive and hearing the 
heavy noise of soil falling on his coffin lid, yet quite power- 
less to prevent it. 

The havoc in her heart was still more terrible. Her whole 
life was annihilated: all her love, her kindness and her 
devotion had been cruelly trampled underfoot. She had led 
a life full of quietness and affection, and in her last hours, 
when she thought she was going to carry her belief in the 
calm happiness of life to the grave, a voice told her that 
everything was a lie and crime omnipotent. Now that the 
veil of deception had been torn away she saw behind the 
scenes of love and friendship a hideous spectacle of blood 
and shame. She would have blasphemed God if she had 
been able to shout blasphemy. God had deceived her for 
more than sixty years, by treating her like a good little girl 
and deceiving her with false visions of a peaceful life. And 
she had remained a child, foolishly believing in a thousand 
simple things, not seeing real life being dragged through 
the bloody gutter-mud by evil passions. God was evil; he 
ought to have told her the truth sooner, or let her depart, 
still holding on to her innocent illusions. Now it was only 
left for her to die, denying love, denying friendship, denying 
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devotion. Nothing was left but murder and lust. 

Whyl Camille had died at the hands of 'Therese and 
Laurent, and these two had conceived the crime amidst the 
shame of adultery. There was such an abyss in this thought 
for Madame Raquin that she could neither find reason in it 
nor even grasp it clearly. She had only one feeling; that of 
a horrible endless fall into cold, black emptiness. And she 
told herself: “I shall be broken to pieces at the bottom.” 

After the first shock, the monstrousness of the crime 
seemed impossible. Then, when she remembered little 
things that had puzzled her earlier, she became convinced 
of the adultery and the murder, and feared she would lose 
her reason. 'ITher&se and Laurent were certainly Camille’s 
murderers: Therese whom she had brought up, and Laurent 
whom she had loved as a mother. ’The thought revolved 
in her head like an enormous wheel, with a deafening noise. 
She guessed the shameful details, she saw through the 
hypoctrisy, she visualised a spectacle of such atrocious irony 
that she would have liked to die so as not to think of it any 
more. One idea alone, mechanical and implacable, was 
crushing her brain with the weight and insistence of a mill- 
stone: “My children murdered my child.” She repeated 
this to herself and could find nothing else to express her 
despair. 

She could not recognise herself in this sudden change of 
heart: she was overcome by the flood of thoughts of 
vengeance which drove out all the kindness of her nature. 
She was utterly transformed, and felt within her frail body 
the birth of a new creature, pitiless and cruel, determined to 
destroy her son’s murderers. 

When she had succumbed to the merciless grip of the 
paralysis and had realised that she could not leap at the 
throats of Therese and Laurent, whom she longed to 
strangle, she resigned herself to her condition and big tears 
fell slowly from her eyes. Nothing could be more heart- 
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rending than this mute and quiet despair. "The tears flowing 
one by one down the wrinkled face—the face still and pale 


ı and, except for the eyes, unable to exptess itself by weeping 


—-were a poignant sight. 
Therese was seized with a timid kind of pity. 
“We must put her to bed,” she said to Laurent, pointing 
to her aunt. 
Laurent quickly wheeled the paralytic into her room, and 


_ stooped to take her in his arms. At that moment Madame 


Raquin hoped that some powerful force would set her on 
her feet; she made an almighty effort. God would surely not 
allow Laurent to hold her against his chest; she prayed for a 
thunderbolt to strike him down if he had the impudence. 
But nothing came to her rescue and the heavens kept their 
thunder for a more deserving occasion. She remained as 
limp as a bundle of laundry. She was seized, lifted and 
carried by the criminal; she endured the agony of lying softly 
and weakly in the arms of her son’s murderer. Her head 
rolled on Laurent’s shoulder and she looked at him through 
eyes rounded with horror. 

“Go on, go on, stare at me as much as you want,’ he 
murmured, “your eyes won’t eat me. . . .” 

And he threw her roughly on to the bed. The old woman 
fell there in a faint. Her last thought had been one of terror 
and disgust. Henceforth, morning and evening, she would 
have to endure the revolting clasp of Laurent’s arms. 


XXVU 


ONLY A CRISIS OF TERROR could have made the couple speak, 
and utter a confession in front of Madame Raquin. They 
were neither of them cruel, and they would have avoided 
such a revelation for humane reasons, even if their own 
safety had not already made silence necessary. 

The following Thursday, they were particularly anxious. 
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In the morning, Thertse asked Laurent if he thought it was 
wise to leave the paralytic in the dining-room during the 
evening. As she knew all, she might perhaps arouse 
suspicion. 

“Don’t be silly,” Laurent replied, “she can’t move her 
little finger. How d’you think she’s going to talk?” 

‘She may find some means,” answered Therese. “Since 
the other evening I can see only one thing in her eyes.” 

“No, no, the doctor told me that she was done for. If 
she ever makes a sound again, it will be her death rattle. 
She’s not here for much longer. It would be stupid to load 
our consciences still further by preventing her from being 
present tonight.” 

Therese shuddered. - 

“You don’t understand me,” she cried. “Oh, you’re 
right; there has been enough blood ... . I meant to say 
that we could shut her up in her room and say that she’s 
wotrse, or that she’s asleep.” 

““That’s right,” Laurent replied, “and that old idiot 
Michaud would go straight in to see that his old friend was 
all right... .. It would be the perfect way to ruin us.” 

He hesitated, wanting to seem calm, yet anxiety made him 
stutter. 

““It’s better to let things take their course,” he went on. 
“Those people are as stupid as geese; they certainly wouldn’t 
understand anything of the old woman’s grief. They would 
never have the faintest idea of how things really stand; they 
are too far from the truth. If we put ourselves to the test 
this once, we shall not need to worry about further results 
of our stupidity...... You?ll see, it will be all right.” 

In the evening when the guests arrived, Madame Raquin 
was in her usual place between the stove and the table, 
Laurent and Therese acted the part of good-humoured 
hosts, hiding their fears and waiting for the thing that 
must surely happen. They had lowered the shade of the 
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‚ lamp to its fullest extent; only the oil-cloth was well lit. 


The guests had that short, noisy and banal conversation 
which always took place before the game of dominoes. 
Grivet and Michaud did not omit to address the customary 
enquiries about Madame Raquin’s health, enquiries to which 
they themselves made excellent replies, as usual. After 
which, without worrying further about the old woman, the 
company plunged into its delightful game. 

Ever since she had discovered the horrible secret, Madame 
Raquin had been feverishly waiting for this evening. She 
had gathered together her remaining strength to denounce 
the guilty pair. Up to the last moment, she had been afraid 
that she would not be allowed to be present when the 
company were there; she thought that Laurent would find a 
way to get rid of her, perhaps he would kill her, or at least 
he would shut her up in her room. When she saw that she 
was being allowed to remain with the guests, she felt a warm 
pleasure on thinking that she was going to attempt to avenge 
her son. Realising that her tongue was really useless, she 
tried another method of communication. By the exercise of 
astonishing will-power, she succeeded in galvanising her 
right hand a little and raising it from her knee, where it 
usually lay flat and inert; next, she made it climb, little by 
little, along one of the table legs in front of her, and at last 
succeeded in placing it on the oil-cloth. ’There, she weakly 
moved her fingers to attract attention. 

When the players noticed the dead hand, so soft and 
white, on the table, they were not a little surprised. Grivet 
stopped, his hand in the air, at the very moment when he 
was going to place the double six victoriously on the table. 
Since her attack, the invalid had not moved her hands. 

“I say, look there, Therese,” Michaud cried, ‘Madame 
Raquin is moving her fingers. ... .. She must want some- 
thing.” 

Therese could not reply; together with Laurent she had 
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followed the efforts of the paralysed old woman, and she 
was looking at her aunt’s hand, ghastly under the bright 
light of the lamp, like an avenging hand wielding a sword. 
The two murderers waited, breathless. 

“Goodness, yes,” said Grivet, ‘she wants something. ... 
Oh, we understand each other well enough... . She wants 
to play dominoes. ... Eh! don’t you, dear lady?” 

Madame Raquin made a violent sign of disagreement. 
She straightened one finger, bent the others, and with the 
greatest difficulty began tracing letters on the table. She 
had hardly made a few strokes, before Grivet shouted out 
again, in triumph: 

“I know: she is saying that I was right to put the double 
six down.” 5 

The helpless woman threw a dreadful glance at the old 
clerk, and went on with the word that she was trying to 
write. But Grivet kept on interrupting her to say that she 
could stop because he had understood, and to put forward 
some idiotic suggestion. At last, Michaud shut him up. 

“What the devill Let Madame Raquin talk,” he said. 
“Go on, my old friend.” 

And he looked at the oil-cloth as if he were listening. 
But the paralytic’s fingers were tiring; they had begun a 
word more than ten times, and they could only trace this 
word by moving to the leftand right. Michaud and Olivier, 
not being able to read it, leaned down and asked the old 
woman to start the first few letters again. 

Suddenly Olivier cried: “At last, this time I can read it 

. she has just written your name, Therese. ..... Just a 
minute... Therese and... Go on, finish it, dear lady.” 

In the suspense, 'Therese nearly cried out. She looked at 
her aunt’s fingers sliding over the oil-cloth, and it seemed to 
her that those fingers were writing her name and her crime 
in letters of fire. Laurent had jumped up suddenly, wonder- 
ing whether he ought to leap on the old woman and break 
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her atm. He thought all was lost; and when he saw the 
dead hand coming to life to reveal the story of Camille’s 
murder, he felt that retribution was descending on him. 

Madame Raquin was still writing, but more and more 
hesitantly. 

*“That’s wonderful, I can read it easily,” Olivier went on 
after a moment’s pause, looking at the couple. “Your aunt 
is writing your names: “Therese and Laurent’... .” 

The old lady made signs that this was correct, glancing 
venomously at the murderers. Then she tried to finish. But 
her fingers had stiffened, the will-power driving them was 
weakening; she could feel the paralysis gradually travelling 
up her arm and gripping her fist again. Hurriedly, she wrote 
another word: 

Old Michaud read aloud: 

“Therese and Laurent have...” 

Olivier asked: 

“What have they, what have your dear children?” 

The murderers, almost mad with fear, were on the point 
of completing the sentence aloud. Their eyes were fixed on 
the avenging hand, when suddenly it jerked convulsively 
and flattened on the table; it slid and fell back on to the 
powerless old woman’s knee, a mass of inanimate flesh. 
Paralysis had returned and prevented the punishment. 
Michaud and Olivier sat down again, disappointed, whilst 
Therese and Laurent felt relief so keenly that they nearly 
fainted at the sudden rush of blood back to their hearts. 

Grivet was annoyed at not having his word accepted. He 
thought that the moment was ripe for him to regain his 
infallibility by completing the phrase. While the others 
were trying to make sense of it, he said: 

“It's quite clear. Ican read the whole sentence in Madame 
Raquin’s eyes. There is no need for her to write on the table, 
one glance from her is enough for me... .. She wanted to say, 


“Therese and Laurent have taken very good care of me.’ ” 
M 
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Grivet must have congratued himself on his imagination, 
for the whole company agreed with him. The guests started 
praising the husband and wife who were so good to the poor 
old lady. 

“It is certain,’’ said old Michaud gravely, “that Madame 
Raquin wished to praise the kind attentions that her two 
children give her. It does honour to the whole family.” 

And he added, taking up his dominoes again: 

“Come along, let’s carry on. Where were we?... Grivet 
was just going to put his double six down, I believe.” 

Grivet placed his double six and the game went on, stupid 
and monotonous. 

The paralytic contemplated her hand, sunk in the depths 
of despair. "That hand had just betrayed her. Now she felt 
it as heavy as lead; she would never again be able to lift it. 
Heaven did not want Camille to be avenged; it had robbed 
his mother of the only means of making his murder known. 
The unhappy old woman told herself that now she was only 
good to go and join her son in the grave. She lowered her 
eyelids, feeling that she was now utterly useless, and wished 
she were already in the darkness of the tomb. 


XXVIM 


For Two MONTHS Laurent and Therese had been struggling 
in the agony of their union. Each caused the other suffer- 
ing. Hatred slowly welled up in them and they reached the 
stage of angry glances full of veiled threatening. 

.  Hatred was bound to come. 'They had loved like animals 
in the heat of physical passion; then in the weariness that 
followed the crime, their love turned to fear, and they had 
felt a kind of physical shock when they kissed; now, under 
the suffering that marriage and life together imposed on 
them, they rebelled and became angry. 
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It was a terrible hatred, with terrible outbutsts. ’They 
knew very well that each was infuriating the other; they told 
themselves that they would lead a quiet life if they were not 
always together, face to face. When they were together it 
was as if an enormous weight was on top of them, and they 
wanted to push it on one side, to get rid of it; their lips 
would tighten, thoughts of violence passed through their 
eyes, and each would have liked to destroy the other. 

Deep down within them, one single thought was gnawing 
at their hearts: they regretted their crime and feared that they 
had ruined their lives for ever. From this source came all 
their anger and hatred. "They felt their misery was incurable 
and that they would suffer from Camille’s murder until the 
day they died, and this idea of a lifetime’s agony exasperated 
them. Not knowing who to strike at, they struck at each 
other and detested themselves. 

They would not admit openly that their marriage was the 
obvious punishment for the murder, and they refused to 
listen to the voices within them, which told them the truth 
by forcing them to face the facts. And yet, even in their 
transports of fury, they were conscious of what lay at the 
root of their anger; they saw clearly that the selfishness 
which had driven them to commit murder to satisfy their 
appetites, had procured for them only a desolate, intolerable 
existence after the murder. "They remembered the past, and 
knew that it was only the frustration of their hopes of 
satisfied lust and well-being that made them remorseful; if 
they had been able to love in peace and live in happiness 
they would not have wept for Camille but grown fat 
on the crime. But their bodies had rebelled, refusing 
the union of marriage, and they wondered fearfully where 
terror and disgust would lead them. They saw nothing 
ahead but suffering and a sinister, violent end. So, like 
two enemies tied together and making every eflort to get 
away from each other, they stretched every muscle and 
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nerve without being able to free themselves. Then, realising 
that they would never escape, irritated by the cords cutting 
into their flesh, nauseated by their contact, feeling their un- 
easiness grow with each hour, forgetting that they were 
bound together, and unable to put up with their bonds a 
moment loriger, they reproached each other bitterly; each 
tried to suffer less and to ease his own wounds by insulting 
the other, and they deafened themselves with their cries and 
accusations. 

Every evening a quarrel would start. It was as though the 
murderers were seeking an opportunity to become angry 
and find an outlet for their feelings. "They spied on each 
other, and felt for the sorest place, delving for the quick 
of each wound and taking extreme pleasure in making each 
other scream with pain. They lived thus in a state of con- 
tinual irritation, tired with themselves, unable to bear 
another word or gesture or look without dreadful suffering; 
their whole being was keyed for violence; the slightest 
impatience, the most trivial difference of opinion, assumed 
enormous proportions in their unhinged minds and became 
sheer brutality. A mere nothing would raise a storm that 
would last until the next day. A dish too hot, an open 
window, a contradiction, a simple remark was sufficient to 
drive them to heights of madness. And always, at some stage 
of the quarrel, the drowned man would crop up. Going on 
from one remark to another, they ended by blaming each 
other for the drowning at Saint-Ouen; then they saw red 
and were roused to raging- fury. There were atrocious 
scenes, sobs, blows, horrible cries and shameful rudeness. 
Usually Therese and Laurent grew angry in this way during 
meals and would shut themselves up in the dining-room so 
that the noise they made might not be heard. "There, in that 
damp room, that cellar with its yellow lamp-light, they could 
quarrel to their hearts’ content. In the silence and peace 
their voices sounded more raucous. And they never stopped 
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until they were tired out; only then could they go and enjoy 
a few hours rest. So their quarrels became a necessity for 
them, a means of winning some sleep by sheer nervous 
exhaustion. 

Madame Raquin had to listen to them. She was always 
there in her chair, her hands on her knees, her head erect 
and her face expressionless. She heard everything, yet her 
body never shuddered. Her eyes were fixed on the murdetrers 
with piercing intensity. Her martyrdom must have been 
terrible. So she came to know, bit by bit, all that had led 
up to and followed Camille’s murder; little by little she 
recognised the crime and the bestiality of those whom she 
had called her dear children. 

The quarrels of husband and wife supplied her with 
every detail and made her familiar with every episode in the 
horrible intrigue. And as she moved deeper into the mire 
and blood, she cried for mercy. She thought to touch the 
rock bottom of infamy, yet always she was taken deeper 
still. Every evening she learnt some fresh fact. Always the 
story lengthened; it seemed as though she was having an 
endless nightmare. 'The first confession had been brutal and 
crushing, but she suffered still more under the repeated 
blows of the little details that the couple let out in their 
anger and which threw more light on the crime. Once a 
day, the mother heard the story of her son’s murder and 
every day the story became more horrible and more detailed, 
and was shouted in her ears more blatantly and more cruelly. 

Sometimes Therese was seized with remorse when look- 
ing at the pallid mask down which big tears flowed silently, 
and with a beseeching glance would beg Laurent to say no 
more. 

“Leave her alone!” he would shout roughly, “you know 
well enough that she can’t give us away.... Am I any 
happier than she is? ..... We’ve got her money and I don’t 
need to wotry about her.” 
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And the quarrel would go on, sharp and bitter, killing 
Camille all over again. Neither ’Ther&se nor Laurent dared 
to give in to the feeling of pity that came to them at times, 
and to shut the old woman in her room when they quarrelled 
to save her from hearing the story again. They were afraid 
they might kill each other if they had not that half-alive body 
between them. But their cowardice was stronger than their 
pity, and they imposed untold suffering on Madame Raquin 
because they needed her presence to keep their hallucina- 
tions at bay. 

All their arguments were alike and all led up to the same 
accusations. As soon as Camille’s name was pronounced, 
as soon as one accused the other of -. killed him, there 
was a frightful clash. 

One evening at dinner, Laurent, who was looking for 
something to pick on, found the water in the carafe warm; 
he said that warm water made him feel sick, and that he 
wanted cold. 

“I wasn’t able to get any ice,” Therese replied dryly. 

“All right, I won’t drink,” said Laurent. 

“The water is perfect.” 

“Iv’s hot and tastes muddy. It’s like river water.” 

Therese repeated ‘river water... .’ and burst into tears. 
Ideas had connected in her mind. 

“Why are you crying?” asked Laurent, who knew what 
the answer would be and turned pale at the thought. 

“Tm crying,”” sobbed the young woman, “I'm crying 
because... you know well enough. .... Oh, my God! my 
God! you killed him.” 

*Liar!”” shouted the murderer vehemently, ““confess that 


you’re lying. ... If I threw him into the Seine it was you 
who drove me to it.” 
“Mel Me!” 


“Yes, you, youl Don’t act stupidly, don’t force me to 
make you confess the truth. I need you to confess your 
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erime, and to accept your part in the murder. 'That calms 
me and makes me feel better.” 

“But I didn’t drown Camille!” 

“Yes, a thousand times yes, it was you! ... Oh, you 
pretend to be astonished and to have forgotten. Wait then, 
and I’ll remind you.” 

He got up from the table, leaned towards the young 
woman, and with his face fiery red shouted in her face: 

“You were at the water’s edge, you remember, and I said 
to you, quietly, T’m going to throw him in.” Then you 
agreed, you got into the boat..... You know quite well that 
you helped me to kill him.” 

“It's not true... . I was mad, I don’t know what I did, 
but I never wanted to kill him. You, and only you, com- 
mitted the crime.” 

These denials tortured Laurent. As he said, the thought 
of having an accomplice relieved him; if he had dared, he 
would have attempted to prove to himself that all the horror 
of the murder was due to Therese. The desire to beat the 
woman, to make her confess that she was guilty, seized 
him. 

He started walking up and down, raving, followed by 
the eyes of Madame Raquin. 

“ Ahl the rotten woman, the rotten woman,” hestammered 
in a choked voice, ‘“she wants to drive me mad. Well, didn’t 
you come up to my room one evening, like a prostitute, 
didn’t you make me silly with kisses to persuade me to rid 
you of your husband? You didn’t like him, he smelt like a 
sick child; you said it allto me when I came to see you here. 
. . . D’you think I thought of all this three years ago? Was 
I a thug? I lived quietly, honestly, harming no one. I 
wouldn’t have killed a fly.” 

“It was you who killed Camille,”” repeated Therese, with 
a hopeless obstinacy that made Laurent lose his head. 

“No, it was you, I tell you it was you,” he continued at 
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the top of his voice... . “Look here, don’t make me lose 
my temper or it might end badly. ... What, you slut, you 
don’t remember anything? You gave yourself to me like a 
woman of the streets, there, in your husband’s bedroom; 
you gave me such pleasure that you drove me mad. Confess 
that you had calculated it all, that you hated Camille and had 
wanted to kill him for a long time. You took me as a lover, 
of course, so that I might come up against him and destroy 
him.’ 

““That’s not true... . It’s horrible, what you are saying. 
... You have no right to reproach me with my weakness. 
Like you, I can say that before knowing you, I was an 
honest woman who had never harmed a living soul. I£I 
made you mad, you made me madder. Don’t let’s quarrel, 
d’you hear, Laurent? I would have too many things to 
reproach you with.” 

“Such as?” 


“No, nothing. ..... You did not save me from myself, 
you took advantage of my inexperience, you took pleasure 
in ruining my life... . I pardon you for all that... .. But 


for God’s sake, don’t accuse me of having killed Camille. 
Keep your crime to yourself and don’t try to scare me any 
more.” 

Laurent raised his hand to strike Ther£se across the face. 

“Beat me, I would prefer that,” she added. “I would 
suffer less.” 

And she held out her face. He controlled himself, took a 
chair and sat down beside the young woman. 

“Listen,” he said to her in a voice that he forced himself 
to make calm, “it's cowardly to refuse to take your part in 
the crime. You know quite well that we did it together, 
and you know you are as guilty ofitas Iam. Why do you 
want to make my load so much heavier by denying your 
part? If you were innocent, you would not have consented 
to marry me. Remember the two years that followed the 
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murder. Would you like proof of it? Tll go and tell every- 
thing to the police and youll see if we aren’t condemned 
together.” 

They shuddered and Thertse went on: 

“Men might condemn me perhaps, but Camille knows 
well enough that you did itall.... He doesn’t torment me 
in the night as he torments you.” 

“Camille leaves me in peace,” said Laurent, pale and 
trembling; “it’s you who sce him in your nightmares, T’ve 
heard you shouting out.” 

“Don’t say that,” cried the young woman, angrily, “I 
have not shouted out, I don’t want the ghost to come. Oh! 
I know, you’re trying to turn him away from yourself....I 
am innocent, I am innocent.” 

They looked at each other, terrified, worn out, fearing 
they might have called up the drowned man’s spectre. "Their 
quarrels always finished in the same way; they protested their 
innocence and tried to deceive themselves, to put their bad 
dreams to flight. They were continually trying in turn to 
deny responsibility for the crime and to defend themselves 
as though before a court by putting most of the blame on 
the other’s shoulders. ’The strangest thing was that they did 
not succeed in duping themselves with their oaths. "They 
read confessions in their eyes while their lips gave them the 
lie. They were puerile lies, ridiculous affırmations, an 
argument entirely of words: two miserable people lying for 
the sake of lying and unable to hide from themselves that 
they were lying. They each took the role of accuser in turn, 
and although the trial they conducted could never have led 
to any result, every evening they re-opened it afresh. They 
knew that they would never prove anything to each other, 
that they would never succeed in wiping the past from their 
minds, yet they always came back to the same charge, 
spurred on by pain and fear, and conquered in advance by 
the overwhelming reality. "The greatest benefit they obtained 
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from this was that they produced a noisy torrent of words 
which deafened them for a time. 

And while their fits of fury lasted, as long as they had 
strength to go on accusing each other, the eyes of the 
paralytic never left them. An exultant joy shone in her eyes 
when Laurent lifted his huge hand to strike Therese’s head. 


XXIX 


A NEW PHASE DEVELOPED. Driven to her wit’s end by fear, 
and not knowing where to find a consoling thought, 
Therese began to lament over the drowned man aloud, in 
front of Laurent. 

She seemed to weaken suddenly. Her over-strained 
nerves gave way and her hard, violent nature softened. 
Already during the first few days of marriage she had had 
periods of weeping. 'These periods came back again like a 
necessary reaction. When the young woman had fought 
with all her might against Camille’s ghost, when she had 
lived for several months, angrily rebelling against her suffer- 
ing, trying to cure her ills by will-power, she suddenly felt 
such weariness that she gave in. Then, having become a 
woman again, or almost a little girl, and no longer feeling 
strong enough to face her fears, she followed the path of 
pity, regrets and tears, hoping to find relief in that way. 
She tried to extract some advantage from her physical and 
mental weakness; perhaps the ghost, who had not given 
in to her anger, might give in to her tears. So she calcu- 
lated on her remorse, as being the best way to appease 
Camille. Like some pious hypoctites, who think to deceive 
God and to extort a pardon from him by praying with their 
lips and adopting a self-abasing attitude of penitence, 
Therese humbled herself, beat her breast and spoke words 
of repentance, yet at the bottom of her soul she felt only 
cowardice and fear. Moreover, there was a kind of physical 
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pleasure in letting herself go, in feeling weak and power- 
less and giving herself up passively to grief. 

She clung to Madame Raquin in her tearful despair. "The 
old woman became a daily necessity for her; she used her as 
a kind of prayer stool, a piece of furniture before which she 
could confess her faults and ask for pardon. As soon as 
she felt the need to weep, to distract herself by sobbing, she 
would kneel before the helpless old woman, and there 
she would cry and choke and act a whole scene of remorse 
for herself, that both relieved and exhausted her. 

“I am a miserable woman,” she would murmur, “I don’t 
deserve any mercy. I have deceived you and I drove your 
son to his death. You can never pardon me. .. . Yet if 
you could see the remorse in me, if you knew how much I 
am suffering, perhaps you would have some pity.... No, 
no, no pity for me. I would like to die here at your feet, 
crushed by shame and grief.” 

She would speak in that way for hours, passing from 
despair to hope, condemning and then pardoning herself; 
she adopted the weak, plaintive voice of a sick little girl; 
she would flatten herself on the floor and then stand up, as 
ideas of humility or pride, repentance or rebellion, moved 
her at the moment. At times, she even forgot that she was 
kneeling at the feet of Madame Raquin, and continued her 
monologue in a dream. When she was completely dazed 
by her own words, she would get up, dizzy and reeling, and 
go down to the shop feeling calmer and no longer afraid of 
bursting into nervous sobs in front of her customers. When 
the need for remorse seized her anew, she would hurriedly 
run upstairs and kneel at the impotent old woman’s feet. 
And the same thing happened ten times a day. 

It never occurred to Ther&se that her tears and the recital 
of her repentance must inflict untold punishment on her 
aunt. ’IThe truth was that if one had sought to invent a 
punishment to torture Madame Raquin, one could certainly 
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not have discovered a mote terrible one than this comedy of 
her niece’s remorse. The paralytic divined the egotism con- 
cealed under these effusions of grief. She suffered greatly 
from these long monologues to which she was subjected at 
every instant and which always forced her to think of 
Camille’s murder. She could not forgive, so she wrapped 
herself up in implacable thoughts of vengeance which her 
powerlessness made all the stronger. Yet all day long she 
had to listen to these pleas for pardon and these humble and 
cowardly entreaties. She would have liked to reply; certain 
phrases of her niece brought crushing refusals to her tongue, 
but she had to remain silent and allow Therese to plead her 
cause without interruption. The impossibility of either 
shouting a reply or stopping her eats filled her with in- 
expressible torment. And, one by one, the young woman’s 
words filtered into her mind slowly and maddeningly, like an 
irritating song. At one time she thought that the murderers 
were inflictingthis kind of punishment on her outofadiabolic 
sense of cruelty. Her only method of defence was to close 
her eyes as soon as her niece knelt down before her; if she 
had to hear her, at least she would not see her. 

Therese at last became bold enough to kiss her aunt. One 
day during one of her fits of repentance, she pretended to 
have caught a glimpse of pity in the old woman’s eyes; she 
dragged herself along on her knees, raised herself and, crying 
in a dramatic voice: “‘I am forgiven, I am forgiven!” kissed 
her aunt’s forehead and cheeks, while the poor old woman 
could not jerk her head away. The cold flesh on which 
Therese placed her lips filled her with disgust. She thought 
that this disgust, like the tears and remorse, would be an 
excellent means of salvation; so she continued to embrace 
the paralytic every day, by way of penance and relief. 

“Oh, how good you arel”’ she would sometimes cry. “I 
can see that my tears have touched you... .. Your eyes are 
full of pity .... Iam saved... .” 
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And she would overwhelm her with catesses, placing her 
head on her aunt’s knees, smiling happily, and looking after 
her with signs of passionate affection. After some time she 
really believed in the reality of this comedy, imagined that 
she had been pardoned by Madame Raquin, and spoke of 
the happiness that she felt at having her forgiveness. 

It was too much for the paralytic old woman. She nearly 
died of it. Under her niece’s kisses, she felt the same fierce 
sense of revulsion and anger that filled her, morning and 
evening, when Laurent took her in his arms to get her up or 
to put herto bed. She was obliged to endure the shameful 
kisses of the woman who had betrayed and killed her 
son, and could not even wipe away the kisses left on her 
cheeks. For long hours she could feel those kisses burning. 
In this way she had become the murderers’ puppet—a 
puppet that they dressed, moved about and used accord- 
ing to their desires and whims. She remained inert in their 
hands as if she were stuffed with straw, yet internally she 
was alive and her stomach turned at the slightest contact 
with Therese or Laurent. What especially exasperated her 
was the atrocious mockery of the young woman in pretend- 
ing to read pardon in her face when she would have liked 
to kill her with a glance. She often made great efforts to 
utter a cry of protest and put all her hatred into her eyes. 
But Therese redoubled her endearments, not wishing to 
guess the truth. The paralytic had to accept these gushing 
thanks which revolted her. Thenceforward, she lived a life 
of impotent bitterness, face to face with her chastened niece, 
who was putting forward all her tenderness to reward her 
for what she called her heavenly kindness. 

When Laurent was there and his wife started her kneeling 
in front of Madame Raquin, he would pull her up roughly, 
saying: “None of your tomfoolery. Do I moan, do I 
prostrate myself? You only do it to get on my nerves.” 

Therese’s remorse troubled him strangely. He was sufler- 
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ing more since his accomplice had begun falling on her knees 
with reddened eyes and drooping mouth. The sight of this 
lively repentance doubled his fears and increased his un- 
easiness. It was like an eternal reproach stalking through 
the house. Also he feared lest this repentance might one 
day make his wife tell everything. He would have preferred 
her to remain hostile, defending herself against his accusa- 
tions. But she had changed her tactics: she now willingly 
acknowledged her part in the crime, even accused herself, 
and began imploring salvation with excessive humility. This 
attitude annoyed Laurent. Every evening their quarrels 
became more sinister. 

“Listen,” 'ITherese would say to her husband, “we are 
deeply guilty, and we must repent if we want to enjoy any 
peace at all... . You see, since I have started weeping, I 
feel calmer. Follow my example. Let us both say that we 
are justly punished for having committed a horrible crime.” 

“Bahl” Laurent replied rudely, “you can say what you 
like. I know that you are devilishly clever and a consum- 
mate hypocrite. You can cry if it does you any good. But 
for God’s sake, don’t pester me with your tears.” 

“Ah! you wicked man, you refuse repentance. But you’re 
a coward, you betrayed Camille.” | 

“Do you mean that I alone am guilty?” 

“No, Iam not saying that. Iam guilty, more so than you. 
I ought to have saved my husband from your hands. Oh, I 
know the full horror of my sin, but I am trying to earn 
forgiveness, and I shall succeed, Laurent, whilst you go on 
living in misery...... You haven’t even the heart to keep 
your hideous rages from my aunt. You haven’t even said a 
word of regret to her.” 

And she would kiss her aunt, who closed her eyes. She 
would move around her, arranging her pillow, lavishing 
attention on her. Laurent was annoyed. 

“Leave her alone,” he shouted, “‘can’t you see that she 
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hates the sight of you and everything you do? If she could 
raise a hand, she’d fetch you a good blow with it.” 

Therese’s slow, plaintive and resigned attitude sent him 
into blind rages. He saw her plan clearly; she wanted to 
dissociate herself from him, to make use of her remorse to 
get out of the clutches of the drowned man. At times he 
would tell himself that perhaps she had taken the right way 
and that tears would help her, and he shuddered at the 
thought of suffering alone and having no one to share his 
fears. He would have liked to repent as well, at least to 
try playing the comedy of remorse, but he could not find 
the necessary sobs and words, so he had recourse to violence 
and would shake 'Ther&se to provoke her into being as 
furious as he was himself. "The young woman was careful 
to remain quiet, to reply to his angry shouts with tearful 
submission, and to make herself more humble and repentant 
as he became more rude. 'Thus Laurent was thoroughly 
enraged. To put the finishing touch to his exasperation, 
Therese always finished by eulogising Camille and extolling 
his virtues. 

“He was good,” she would say, “we must have been very 
cruel to attack a creature who had never had a bad thought.” 

“Yes, he was good I know,” Laurent sniggered. “You 
mean to say he was stupid, don’t your... . You’ve for- 
gotten then? You used to say that his slightest word 


' annoyed you, and that he couldn’t open his mouth without 


saying something silly.” 

“Don’t sneer. .. . It’s going too far to insult the man you 
murdered. ... You don’t know anything about women’s 
hearts, Laurent; Camille loved me and I loved him.” 

“You loved him! Oh, yes! What a happy thought! Un- 
doubtedly it was because you loved your husband that you 
took me for a lover. ... . I remember you telling me one 
day, when you were hanging round my neck, how Camille 
nauseated you when your fingers sank into his flesh as if it 
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were putty.... .. Oh, I know why you loved me. You 
needed stronger arms than that poor devil’s.” 

“] Joved him like a sister. He was the son of my bene- 
factress and had all the delicacy of a weak constitution. He 
was noble and generous and loving. .... And we killed 
him, my God! my God!” 

She wept and grovelled and Madame Raquin looked at 
her piercingly, angry at hearing praise of Camille on those 
lips. Laurent, unable to do anything against this out- 
burst, walked about feverishly, searching for some final 
method of extinguishing Ther&se’s remorse. All the good 
that he heard of Camille worried him seriously; sometimes 
he allowed himself to be caught by his wife’s heart-rending 
tone and really believed in Camille’s virtues. But what made 
him beside himself with fury and brought about his acts of 
violence, was the parallel that the drowned man’s widow 
drew between her first and second husband, all to the 
advantage of the first. 

““Indeed yes!” she would cry, “‘he was a better man than 
you; I wish that he was in your place and you were in his, 
underground.” 

At first, Laurent would shrug his shoulders. Warming 
up, she would go on: 

“You may say that perhaps I didn’t love him during his 
lifetime; but now I remember, and I love him... I love 
him and I hate you. Why you, you’re a murderer. . 

“Will you shut up!” Laurent would bellow. 

“And he’s your victim; an honest man, killed by a en 
Oh, you don’t scare me. .... You know well enough that 
you are a ruffian, a brute without heart or soul. How do you 
think I could love you, now that you are covered with 
Camille’s blood? Camille was always kind to me, and I 
‘would kill you, d’you hear, if that could bring Camille back 
to life and give me his love again.” 

“Will you be quiet, you slut?” 
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“Why should I be quiet? I am telling the truth. I would 
readily buy a pardon at the price of your life. Ah, the tears 
and suffering it has cost mel It is my fault that this criminal 
killed my husband. ... I shall go, one night, and kiss the 
ground where he lies. It will be my last taste of happiness.” 

Laurent, infuriated by the pictures painted by Therese, 
rushed reeling at her and pushed her on to the’ ground, 
pressed her down with his knee, and raised his fist. 

“That’s right,” she would cry, “beat me, killme... 
Camille never raised his hand against me, but you’re a 
monster.” 

Goaded on by these words, Laurent would shake her, 
beat her and punch her with his closed fist. Twice he nearly 
strangled her. Therese relaxed under the blows; she felt a 
bitter sweetness at being beaten; she abandoned herself, 
offered herself to the blows and provoked her husband to 
beat her the more. It was yet another antidote to her daily 
suffering; she slept better at night when she had been well 
beaten in the evening. Madame Raquin tasted the sweet- 
ness of revenge when Laurent dragged her niece about the 
floor, kicking her. 

His existence had been made unbearable since the day 
when Therese had had the idea of acting remorse and weep- 
ing aloud for Camille. From that moment the miserable 
man lived with his victim all the time; all day long he had 
to listen to his wife lamenting and praising her first husband. 
The smallest occurrence was a pretext for it; Camille used 
to do this or that, Camille had such and such a quality, 
Camille liked things to be like this. Always Camille, always 
sad speeches, bemoaning his death. Therese used all her 
malice to make this torture the more cruel so as to safe- 
guard herself. She went into the most intimate details, and 


‘ told a thousand little tales of her youth, sighing regretfully, 


and mingling memories of the past with her daily life. The 
spectre that haunted the house was now brought openly 
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into it. It sat on the chairs, it sat at table, it lay down on the 
bed, it used the furniture and anything that was lying about. 
Laurent could not touch a fork, a brush, or anything else, 
without Thertse making him feel that Camille had touched 
it before him. Ceaselesslybrought up against the man he had 
killed, the murderer was nearly driven mad; by being com- 
pared with Camille, and using the things Camille had used, 
he came to identify himself with his victim. With his brain 
reeling, he would rush on his wife to make her hold her 
tongue and to stop himself hearing the words that were 
driving him mad. Alltheir quarrels ended in blows. 


XXX 


'THERE CAME A TIME WHEN MADAME RaQquın had the idea 
of letting herself starve to death, to escape from her suffer- 
ing. Her courage was at an end, and she could no longer 
endure the martyrdom that the daily presence of the 
murderers imposed on her, so she dreamed of death as the 
final relief. Every day, her anguish was made worse when 
Therese kissed her and when Laurent took her in his arms 
and carried her like a child. She decided that she would 
escape from the caresses and hugs that made her sick. As 
she was not alive enough to avenge her son, she would 
rather have been actually dead, leaving her body on the 
murderers’ hands to do what they liked with. 

For two days she refused all food, employing her remain- 
ing strength in clenching her teeth and spitting out every- 
thing that they succeeded in getting into her mouth. Ther&se 
was at her wits’ end; she wondered where she would kneel 
to weep in penance when her aunt was no longer there. She 
made interminable speeches to prove to her that she ought 
to go on living; she wept, she even became angry, recover- 
ing her old spirit, forcing the invalid’s jaws open as one 
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would an obstinate animal’s. Madame Raquin held out. It 
was an odious struggle. 

Laurent remained completely neutral and indifferent. He 
was astounded at the fury with which Therese strove to 
prevent her aunt’s suicide. Now that the old woman’s 
presence was useless, he wished for her death. He would 
not have killed her, but, since she wished to die, he did not 
see any necessity for refusing her the means of killing 
herself. 

“Oh, leave her alone, can’t you!” he would shout at his 
wife. ““We’ll be well rid of her. .... Maybe we’ll be happier 
without her.” : 

These sentiments, often repeated before her face, caused 
Madame Raquin to think strangely. She was afraid that 
Laurent’s hopes might be realised and that after her death 
the household might enjoy some calm, happy hours. She 
told herself that itwould be cowardly to die, and that she had 
no right to leave the theatre until the curtain had dropped 
at the end of the sinister tragedy. 'Then, and only then, 
would she be able to go down amongst the shades to say to 
Camille: “You are avenged.”” 'The very thought of suicide 
became abhorrent when she thought of the ignorance that 
she would take with her to the grave; there, in the deep 
silence and cold of the tomb, she would sleep, eternally 
tormented by uncertainty concerning the punishment of her 
executioners. To sleep well in death she must lull herself 
with the keen joy of revenge, she must take with her a 
dream of satisfied hatred which she could enjoy to eternity. 
She took the nourishment that her niece offered her; she 
consented to go on living. 

Moreover, she saw that the denouement could not be far 
off. Each day, the situation between husband and wife 
became more tense and unbearable. An all-destroying 
climax was imminent. ’Ther&se and Laurent faced each 
other more and more menacingly, like thunderclouds over 
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a valley. No longer was it only during the intimacy of the 
night that they suffered; now all their days were passed 
amidst anxieties and horrible scenes. They lived in an in- 
ferno: everything they said or did was bitter and cruel; each 
of them would have liked to push the other into the gulf 
that yawned at their feet, and then to drop into it himself. 

The thought of separation had certainly occurred to both 
of them. They had each dreamed of running away and 
enjoying some peace, far from the Pont-Neuf Passage, the 
filth and dampness of which seemed made for their desolate 
life. But they dared not, could not run away. Notto go on 
hurting each other, not to remain there suffering and causing 
suffering seemed impossible to them. Hatred and cruelty 
made them obstinate. A kind of repulsion and attraction 
pulled them apart and held them together at the same time; 
they felt the strange sensation of two people who, after 
having quarrelled, wish to separate, and who still keep 
coming back to shout new insults. Also there were material 
obstacles in the way of their flight: they did not know what 
to do with the helpless old woman, nor what to say to their 
Thursday guests. If they fled, perhaps they would arouse 
suspicion, and they thought of pursuit and the guillotine. 
And so they remained out of sheer cowatdice, dragging their 
feet miserably through the horror of their existence. 

When Laurent was not there, during the mornings and 
afternoons, Therese would wander from the dining-room to 
the shop, troubled and anxious, not knowing how to fill 
the void in her life. She had nothing to do when she was 
not weeping at Madame Raquin’s feet or being beaten and 
insulted by her husband. As soon as she found herself 
alone in the shop, she was seized with weariness and looked 
at the passers-by in the dismal arcade with a dazed air, 
depressed at the thought of dying in this dark cavern, 
stinking of graveyards. At last, she begged Suzanne to 
come and spend whole days with her, hoping that the 
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presence of this poor creature, so pale and quiet, would 
calm her. 

Suzanne accepted her ofler joyfully; she had always felt a 
kind of respectful friendship for Therese; for a long time 
she had wanted to go and work with her during the day 
while Olivier was at his work. She brought her embroidery 
with her and occupied Madame Raquin’s empty place 
behind the counter. 

From that day ’Therese left her aunt alone a little more. 
She went upstairs to weep on ‚her knees and kiss her 
paralysed face less frequently. She had another occupation. 
With forced interest, she listened to Suzanne’s slow gossip 
about her household and the everyday happenings of her 
monotonous life. It took her out of herself. Sometimes she 
even surprised herself by becoming interested in this foolish- 
ness, and that made her smile bitterly. 

Bit by bit, she lost all the client£le of the shop. Since her 
aunt had been confined to the chairs upstairs, she had left 
the shop to rot, abandoning the goods to dust and damp. 
There was a mouldy smell, spiders came down from the 
ceiling, and the floor was hardly ever brushed. Moreover, 
what put the customers to flight was the strange way in 
which Therese sometimes received them. When she was 
upstairs, being beaten by Laurent or perhaps in the throes 
of a crisis of terror, and the shop bell rang imperiously, she 
had to go down almost without having time to tie her hair 
up or to wipe her tears; she would serve the waiting 
customer quickly; often she would even spare herself the 


. trouble of going downstairs, by shouting from upstairs that 


she did not stock what was wanted. These little ways were 
hardly likely to retain customers. "The working girls of the 
district, who were used to Madame Raquin’s friendliness, 
left the shop when faced with Therese’s rudeness and dis- 
traught appearance. When 'Thertse had Suzanne with her, 
the finishing touch was added: the two young women 
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arranged things so as to get rid of the last few prospective 
buyers, in order to carry on their conversations uninter- 
rupted. From that time, the drapery business ceased to 
contribute anything to the household expenses; they had to 
break into the forty-odd thousand francs capital. 

From time to time, Therese went out for whole after- 
noons. Nobody knew where she went. Undoubtedly she 
had asked Suzanne to spend afternoons with her, not only 
to keep her company but also to look after the shop during 
her absences. In the evening, when she came back tired 
out, with dark eyelids, she would find Olivier’s little wife 
sunk down behind the counter, smiling vaguely, in exactly 
the same position that she had left her five hours before. 

About five months after her marriage, Therese had a 
fright. She became sure that she was pregnant. The thought 
of having a child of Laurent’s seemed monstrous to her, 
though she did not know why. She had a vague fear of 
bearing a drowned man’s child. In her entrails she seemed 
to be able to feel the cold weight of a softened, decayed 
corpse. She felt that she must get rid of the child she was 
carrying at any price. She said nothing to her husband, and 
one day, after she had provoked him cruelly, as he was 
about to kick her she offered her belly to his foot. She let 
herself be kicked, even if it killed her. 'The next day, she 
miscarried. 

For his part, Laurent led a frightful life. ’The days seemed 
interminable; every one brought the same agonies, the same 
boredom which attacked him with monotonous regularity. 
His life dragged on in horror of the day’s memories and fear 
for the morrow. He realised that henceforth his days would 
be all’alike, and that they would all bring the same suffering. 
And he saw the perspective of weeks, months and years, 
waiting for him, gloomy and inevitable, gradually weighing 
him down. When the future is hopeless, the present is very 
bitter. Laurent did not rebel, but he turned slovenly, he 
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gave himself up to the void already filling his being. Idle- 
ness was killing him. In the morning he went out, not 
knowing where to go, sickened at the thought of doing 
again what he had done the day before, and yet forced to 
keep on doing it. He went to his studio through force of 
habit. This room with grey walls from which one could 
see only a square of sky, filled him with desolate -sadness. 
He sprawled on the divan with hanging arms and dazed 
thoughts. He did not dare to touch a brush. He had made 
more attempts, and Camille’s grinning face had always 
appeared on the canvas. 'To avoid losing his reason, he 
threw his box of paints into a corner and imposed absolute 
idleness on himself. This forced laziness was incredibly 
boring. 

In the afternoon, he questioned himself anxiously as to 
what he could do. For half an hour he would stand on the 
pavement in the Rue Mazarine, thinking and hesitating 
about the distractions that he could offer himself. He 
rejected the idea of going back to his studio, and always 
decided to stroll down the Rue Guenegaud, then to walk 
along the riversiae. And he sauntered about until evening, 
following his nose until he reached the Seine, the sight of 
which made him shiver. In the streets or in his studio, he 
felt equally oppressed. The next day, he would begin again 
—the morning spent on the divan and the afternoon by the 
river. It had gone on for months and might go on for years. 

At times Laurent would think that he had killed Camille 
in order to live in idleness ever after, and was surprised, now 
that he had nothing to do, to suffer so much from it. He 
would have liked to force himself to be happy. He proved 
to himself that he was wrong to be miserable when he had 
attained the highest felicity, consisting of crossing his hands 
on his stomach, and that he was a fool not to enjoy his 
happiness in peace. But his reasoning broke down when 
faced with the facts. At heart he acknowledged that his 
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laziness increased his agony by giving him time to think of 
his despair and to see the incurable bitterness of it. Idleness, 
the animal existence of which he had dreamed, was his 
punishment. Sometimes he longed for an occupation that 
would absorb his brain. Then he would drift on and fall 
back into the stark fatalism which deprived him of the 
power of action. 

In fact, he only felt relief when he was beating Therese in 
the evenings. It took his mind off his dull misery. 

His keenest suffering, both physical and moral, came from 
the bite that Camille had left on his neck. He would imagine 
that the scar covered his whole body. If he forgot the past, 
a sharp pricking recalled the murder to his body and mind. 
He could not stand in front of a mirror without noticing 
the phenomenon that he had so often seen before and which 
always scared him: with the emotion he felt, the blood rose 
to his neck, turned the wound purple, and made him feel as 
if he were being gnawed at. He was frightened and tortured 
by a wound which became inflamed and painful for no 
obvious reason. He ended by believing that the dead man’s 
teeth had introduced a germ into him that was eating him 
alive. The part of his neck on which the scar lay, seemed no 
longer to belong to him; it was like a piece of flesh taken 
from another creature that was poisoning his own. So he 
carried with him the living memory of his crime. When he 
beat Therese, she would try to scratch him on that spot; 
she sometimes succeeded, and made him scream with pain. 
Usually she pretended to weep when she saw the bite, in 
order to make it more insufferable to Laurent. ’The venge- 
ance she took on him was to torture him with the help of 
this bite. 

He had been tempted many times, while shaving, to cut 
his neck to eflace the drowned man’s tooth marks. Before 
the mirror, when he raised his chin and noticed the red 
patch under the white lather of the soap, he was seized with 
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sudden anger and would pick up his razor ready to cut into 
his flesh. But the cold touch of the razor,on his skin always 
brought him to himself; his resolution weakened, and he 
was forced to sit down and wait until his cowardice passed 
off and he could finish shaving. 

In the evening, he only came out of his stupor to fall into 
blind, silly rages. When he was tired of quarrelling and 
beating Therese, he would kick the walls and look around 
for something to break, like a child. It relieved him. He 
had a particular hatred for the tabby cat, Francois, which, 
as soon as he came, fled to its refuge on the paralytic’s knees. 
The reason why Laurent had not yet killed it was that he 
dared not get hold ofit. The cat would look at him with its 
big eyes rounded in a devilish fixity. It was these ever-open 
eyes that exasperated the young man; he wondered what 
they could want of him that they stared so. When they were 


, at table, whether quartelling or sitting in silence, if Laurent 


turned his head and noticed Francois staring at him male- 
volently, he would turn pale and lose his head. It was all 
he could do not to shout at the cat: “Well, speak then, tell 
me what you want.” When he could trap a paw, or its tail, 
he did so with a kind of nervous pleasure, and the mewing 
of the poor animal filled him with a vague fear, as if he had 
heard a person scream. Laurent was scared of Frangois. 
Especially since the cat had been using the paralytic’s knees 
as an impregnable fortress from which it could fix its green 
eyes on its enemy with impunity, the murderer had recog- 
nised a slight resemblance between the animal and Madame 
Raquin. He told himself that the cat, like the old woman, 
knew of the crime and would denounce him one day, if it 
could speak. 

At last, one evening, Francois, stared so fixedly at 
Laurent, that he angrily decided that he had to finish with 
it once and for all. He opened the dining-room window 
wide, and went to take the cat by the scruff of the neck. 

[e) 
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Madame Raguin understood; two big tears flowed down 
her cheeks. 'The cat started spitting and wriggling, trying 
to turn its head to bite Laurent’s hand. But Laurent held 
on; he swung the cat once, twice, and on the third swing 
threw it with all his force at the black wall opposite. Francois 
was flattened against it, broke his back and fell on to the 
glass roof of the passage. "Throughout the night the poor 
animal dragged itself along the gutter, its spine shattered, 
uttering agonised mews. "That night Madame Raquin wept 
for Frangois almost as much as she had wept for Camille. 
Therese’s nerves broke down completely. The cat’s yellings 
were sinister in the dark, under the windows. 

Soon Laurent had a new anxiety. He became worried at 
certain changes that he noticed in his wife’s attitude. 

Therese became taciturn. She no longer lavished her 
effusions of repentance on Madame Raquin with grateful 
kisses, but became coldly cruel and indifferent. It was as 
if she had tried repentance and, as it had not relieved her, 
had.turned to another remedy. Her low spirits were un- 
doubtedly due to her inability to find any peace in her life. 
She looked at the helpless old woman with a kind of disdain, 
like a useless thing with which she could not even console 
herself. She only gave her the necessary attentions to 
prevent her dying from starvation. She dragged herself 
about the house silent and depressed. Her excursions into 
Paris multiplied and she would absent herself four or five 
times a week. 

These changes surprised and alarmed Laurent. He thought 
that remorse, taking a new form in Therese, was manifesting 
itself in the gloomy boredom that he noticed in her. This 
boredom seemed more worrying than the voluble despair 
with which she had formerly overwhelmed him. She no 
longer spoke, and no longer quarrelled, but seemed to keep 
everything shut up inside herself. He would have preferred 
to hear her putting her sufferings into words than see her 
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thus keeping it all back. He was afraid that one day her 
agony might overcome her and that she might go and tell 
everything to a priest or a magistrate to relieve her mind. 

Therese’s numerous absences thus came to take on a new 
significance in his eyes. He thought she was seeking some- 
one outside to confide in, and preparing his betrayal. T'wice 
he tried to follow her, and lost her in the streets. He started 
spying on her again. He had but one thought: Ther&se was 
going to tell the whole story, driven to it by suffering, and 
he had to gag her and stop her confession before it was 
uttered. 


XXXI 


ONE MORNING, instead of going up to his studio, Laurent 
went into a wine shop on one of the corners of the Rue 
Guenegaud, opposite the passage. From his position he 
started examining all the people coming out on to the pave- 
ment of the Rue Mazarine. He was waiting for Therese. 
The day before, she had said that she would be going out 
early the next day, and that she would certainly not be back 
until evening. 

Laurent waited for a full half-hour. He knew that. his 
wife always went along the Rue Mazarine; for a moment, 
however, he feared that she had given him the slip and taken 
the Rue de Seine. He thought of going back to the arcade 
and waiting in the alley beside the house. Just as he was 
about to go, he saw Therese coming quickly out of the 
passage. She was dressed in bright clothes, and for the first 
time he noticed that she was dressed like an unmarried 
woman, in a dress with a long train; she strutted along the 
pavement, moving her hips provokingly, eyeing the men, 
and lifting the front of her skirt so high that she showed all 
the front of her legs, her laced boots and her white stockings. 
She went up the Rue Mazarine. Laurent followed her. 
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The weather was mild and the young woman walked 
slowly, her head slightly tilted and her hair hanging loosely. 
’The men who had looked her in the face turned to look at 
her from behind. She took the Rue de I’Ecole de M£decine. 
Laurent was terrified; he knew that somewhere near there 
was a police station; he told himself that now there was 
no doubt, his wife was certainly going to give him in 
charge. So he promised himself that he would rush on her 
if she crossed the threshold of the police station, and plead 
with her, or beat her or to force her to be quiet. At a street 
corner she looked at a passing police sergeant, and Laurent 
trembled lest she should speak to him; he hid in the doorway 
of a shop, seized with the sudden fear of being arrested on 
the spot if he showed himself. 'The pursuit was real agony 
to him; whilst his wife sunned herself on the pavement, 
trailing her skirts, nonchalant and shameless, he walked 
behind her, pale and trembling, telling himself that every- 
thing was finished, that he could not run away and that he 
would be guillotined. Each step that he saw himself take, 
seemed to be a step towards the gallows. Fear gave him a 
blind conviction, and every movement of his wife added to 
his certainty. He followed her and went where she went. 

Suddenly, coming out on to the old Place St.-Michel, 
Therese turned towards the cafe at the corner of the Rue 
Monsieur-le-Prince. She sat down in the middle of a group 
of women and students at one of the tables on the pavement. 
She shook hands familiarly with the whole company. Then 
she ordered an absinthe. 

She seemed at ease, chatting with a fair young man, who 
had undoubtedly been expecting her for some time. 'Two 
girls came and leaned on her table and started talking to her 
in their rough voices. All about her, the women were 
smoking cigarettes, and the men kissed the women, in front 
of passers-by who did not even turn their heads. The coarse 
jokes and loud laughter reached Laurent where he stood 
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motionless on the other side of the square, in the shelter of 
a porch. 

When Therese had finished her absinthe, she stood up, 
took the fair young man’s arm and went down the Rue de la 
Harpe. Laurent followed them to the Rue Saint-Andre-des- 
Arcs. 'There he saw them go into a block of flats. He stood 
in the centre of the footpath, looking up at the facade of 
the house. His wife showed herself for a moment at an 
open window on the second floor. Then he thought he saw 
the fair young man sliding his arm around Therese’s waist. 
The window closed with a sharp bang. 

Laurent understood. Without waiting any longer, he 
went calmly away, completely reassured and happy. 

‘Oh well,” he said to himself as he went towards the 
river, “it’s better like that. She’s got something to do and 
isn’t thinking of any mischief. She’s got a lot more sense 
than I have.” 

What astonished him was that he had not been the first 
to think of seeking relief in vice. He might get rid of his 
fears by that means. He had not thought of it because his 
blood was cold and he no longer had any appetite for 
debauchety. His wife’s infidelity left him completely un- 
moved; he felt no physical disgust at the thought that she 
was in another man’s arms. On the contrary, he found it 
amusing; it was as if he had followed a friend’s wife and was 
joking about the trick she was playing on her husband. 
Therese had become a stranger to him to such an extent 
that he no longer felt her as part of himself; he would have 
sold her and given her up a thousand times over, to buy an 
hour’s calm. 

He started strolling, enjoying the sudden and happy 
reaction that had transported him from terror to peace of 
mind. He almost thanked his wife for having gone to a 
lover when he thought she was going to a police station. 
The whole adventure had had such an unforeseen ending 
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that he was pleasantly surprised. What he saw most clearly 
in all this was that he had been wrong to have been so 
frightened, and that he, in his turn, ought to experiment with 
vice to see if it might relieve him by deadening his thoughts. 

In the evening, Laurent, on his return to the shop, 
decided that he would ask his wife for a few thousand francs, 
and that he would use any means to get them. He realised 
that vice was expensive for men, and he vaguely envied the 
lot of women who can sell themselves. He patiently waited 
for Therese who had not yet returned. When she came, he 
behaved pleasantly and did not mention his morning’s 
spying. She was slightly drunk, and her untidy clothes gave 
out the stale smell of tobacco and spirits that is found in 
taverns. She was exhausted, her face was blotchy, her gait 
unsteady, she was worn out by the shameful exertions of 
the day. 

The dinner was a silent meal. Therese did noteat. During 
the dessert, Laurent put his elbows on the table and asked 
her firmly for five thousand francs. 

“No,” she replied, just as firmly, “if Igave you a free rein 
you’d have us in the streets. ... . Don’t you know our 
position? We’re heading straight for poverty.” 

“Possibly,” he continued calmly; “that’s all one to me, I 
want some money.’ 

“No, I said no! ... You left your job, the drapery business 
has faded out altogether, and we can’t live on the income 
from our wedding present. Every day I’have to use capital 
to feed you and give you the hundred francs a month you 
wheedled out of me. You’re not having any more, d’you 
hear? You needn’t ask for it.” 

“Think for a moment and don’t refuse me like that. Itell 
you I want five thousand francs, and ll have them, and it’s 
you who will give them to me.” 

This calm obstinacy annoyed Therese and ended by 
making her completely drunk. 
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“Ah yes! I know,” she shouted, “you want to finish as 
you began. . . .. It’s four years .since we started keeping 
you. You only came here to eat and drink and ever since 
then, you’ve been a burden on us. The gentleman does 
nothing, the gentleman has arranged everything so that he 
lives at my expense, with his arms folded. .... No, you’ll 
get nothing, not a farthing. .... Shall I tell you what you 
Ber yante a. 2. 

And she said the word. Laurent started to laugh and 
shrugged his shoulders, and only said: 

“You’re learning some pretty words from the people you 
mix with these days.” 

This was the sole allusion that he allowed himself to make 
on the subject of Therese’s lover. She raised her head sharply 
and said in a vinegary voice: 

“At any rate I don’t mix with murderers.” 

Laurent turned very pale. For a moment he was silent, 
looking at his wife; then he went on in a trembling voice: 

“Listen, my girl, don’t let’s get annoyed; it won’t help 
either you or me one scrap. I’m at the end of my courage. 
It would be wise for us to come to an understanding if we 
don’t want anything terrible to happen. .... [asked you for 
five thousand francs because I need them; I can even say 
that I intend to use them to safeguard ourselves.” 

He smiled strangely, and went on: 

“Now think it out and then give me your decision. 

“ve thought it over,” replied the young woman, “and 
I’ve told you, you’ll get nothing.” 

Her husband got up from the table violently. She was 
afraid of being beaten, and crouched down, determined not 
to yield beneath his blows. But Laurent did not even go 
near her; he merely said coldly that he was tired of life and 
that he was going to tell the whole story to the inspector of 
police of the district. 

“You’ve driven me too far,” he said, “you make my life 
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unbearable. I prefer to finish with it... . Well both be 
judged and condemned. That’s all.” 

“Do you think you’ll frighten me?” screamed his wife. 
“I'm just as fed up as you are. T’ll go for the police if you 
don’t. Certainly I’m ready to follow you to the scaffold, I 
am not such a coward as you are... Come on, come with 
me to the police.” 

She had got up and was moving towards the stairs. 

“Th... thats it,” stammered Laurent, “we’ll go to- 
gether.” 

When they had gone downstairs into the shop, they 
looked at each other, worried and scared. 'They felt rooted 
to the spot. The few seconds they had taken to descend 
the wooden staircase had been sufficient te show them in a 
flash the consequences of a confession. They saw the police, 
the prison, the Assize Court, and the guillotine, all at once 
and quite clearly. And they felt utterly exhausted: they were 
both tempted to throw themselves on their knees, to beg 
the other to stay and not to confess anything. Fear and 
embarrassment kept them still and silent for two or three 
minutes. It was Therese who was the first to decide to 
speak and to give in. 

“After all,’ she said, “I am stupid to quarrel with you 
about this money. You’ll always manage to get it in the 
end. I might just as well give it you straight away.” 

She did not try to disguise her defeat any longer. She sat 
down at the counter and signed a cheque for five thousand 
francs, which Laurent could cash at a bank. 'There was no 
more talk of the police that evening. 

As soon as Laurent had money in his pockets, he made 
himself drunk, slept with women and lived a reckless, 
roistering life. He dozed during the day and lived at night, 
seeking strong emotions and trying to escape from reality. 
Amidst the shouting and laughter he heard only the deep 
silence within him; in the arms of a mistress or when empty- 
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ing his glass, in the dregs of satisfaction he found only a 
fathomless sadness. He was no longer interested in lechery 
and gluttony; his being, which was naturally cold and un- 
bending, soon grew satiated with eating and love-making. 
Nauseated in advance, he did not succeed in arousing his 
imagination or exciting his senses or stimulating his stomach. 
He made himself more miserable by forcing himself into 
debauchery, that was all. Then when he returned home and 
saw Therese and Madame Raquin, his very weariness led to 
crises of terror and he would swear never to go out again 


"but to stay at home with his misery and conquer it. 


For her part, Therese went out less and less. Fora month 
she lived on the pavements and in cafes, like Laurent. She 
would return for a while in the evening, making Madame 
Raquin something to eat and putting her to bed, then she 
would go out again until the next morning. Once she and 
her husband went four days without seeing each other. But 
then she felt deeply disgusted and realised that vice was no 
better for her than remorse. In vain had she dragged her- 
self round all the furnished rooms of the Latin Quarter and 
led a shameful, rowdy life. Her nerves were shattered. 
Debauchery and physical pleasure did not give her strong 
enough sensations to bring forgetfulness. She was like one 
of those drunkards whose palates are no longer sensitive 
enough to taste anything but the strongest spirits. She got 
nothing but boredom and fatigue from her lovers, so she 
left them, telling herself that they were useless for her 
purpose. She was seized with despairing laziness which 
kept her at home in dirty clothes, with her hair uncombed 
and her face and hands filthy. She relapsed into squalor. 

When the two murderers found themselves thus face to 
face, having exhausted all methods of avoiding each other, 
they realised that they no longer had the strength to go on 
fighting. Debauchery had been of no use to them, and they 
were thrown back into their old torment. "They were once 
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more in the dark, damp house in the passage, henceforth 
imprisoned there, for they had often tried to dash for safety, 
but had never been able to break the ties that bound them. 
"They no longer thought of attempting the impossible. They 
felt so crushed, so tied together by circumstances that they 
knew revolt would be stupid. They carried on with their 
life together, but hatred turned to fury. 

The evening quarrels started again, but now blows and 

‚screams were to be heard throughout the day. To hatred 
was added distrust, which was sending them out of their 
minds. 

They were afraid of each other. The scene that had 
followed Laurent’s demand for five thousand francs was 
soon repeated morning and evening. Their one idea was to 
betray each other. They could not get away from it. When 
one ofthem said a word or made a movement, the other had 
the idea that he was going to the police. "Then they fought 
or pleaded. In their anger, they would shout out that they 
were going to confess everything, and they were scared to 
death; then they would shudder and become supplicating, 
promising, with bitter tears, to say nothing. 'They suflered 
greatly, but had not the courage to cure themselves by 
putting a red-hot iron on the wound. If they threatened a 
full confession it was only to frighten themselves and to take 
away from them all power of thought, for they would never 
have had the courage to speak and find peace in punishment. 

More than twenty times they went to the door of the 
police station, one after the other. One time it was Laurent 
who wanted to confess, another time it would be Therese 
who wanted to give herself up. And every time they would 
meet in the street, exchange insults and entreaties, and then 
decide to wait a little longer. 

Each new crisis left them fiercer and more suspicious. 

From morning to evening they spied on each other. 
Laurent no longer left the shop in the passage and Therese 
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would not let him go out. Their suspicions, their fear of a 
confession, brought them together. Never since their 
marriage had they lived so closely united, and never had 
they endured such agonies. But in spite of these self- 
imposed tortures, neither would let the other out of his 
sight, preferring to suffer the worst rather than be apart 
for an hour. If Therese went down to the shop, Laurent 
followed her for fear that she might chat with a customer; 
if Laurent stood in the shop doorway, watching the people 
going through the passage, Therese would stand beside him 
to see that he spoke to nobody. On Thursday evenings, 
when the guests were there, the murderers exchanged appeal- 
ing looks, listening in terror, each waiting for the other to 
make a confession, attributing compromising meanings to 
the beginning of every sentence. 

Such a state of war could not go on. 

Therese and Laurent, both of their own accord, began to 
dream of escaping the consequences of their first crime by 
committing a second. It was absolutely necessary that one 
of them should disappear so that the other might enjoy some 
peace. "The thought came to them simultaneously; both felt 
the urgent need for separation and both wanted separation 
for ever. The new murder they were contemplating seemed 
a quite natural and necessary sequel to Camille’s murder. 
They did not think the plan over but accepted it as the only 
hope of safety. Laurent decided to kill Therese because she 
was in his way, and because she could ruin him with a word, 
and because she was causing him unbearable suffering; 
Therese decided that she would kill Laurent for the same 
reasons. 

The firm resolution to commit another murder calmed 
them a little. They made their plans. And they acted 
feverishly, without stopping to think; they gave not a single 
thought to the probable consequences of a murder com- 
mitted without any plans for flight having been made. They 
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felt an unconquerable desire to kill, and obeyed the 
desire like wild beasts. They would not be delivered to 
justice for their first crime, which they had masked so 
cleverly, and yet they risked the guillotine by committing 
a second, which they did not even think of concealing. 
There was a contradiction in their actions which they did 
not even notice. They simply told themselves that if they 
succeeded in getting away they could go and live abroad, 
after having obtained all the money. A little more than a 
fortnight ago, Theröse had drawn out the few thousand 
francs that were left of her dowry, and kept them in a 
drawer that Laurent knew of. Never for a moment did they 
wonder what would happen to Madame Raquin. 

A few weeks before this, Laurent had met an old school 
friend of his, who was at that time a laboratory assistant to 
a famous chemist who was working at toxicology. This 
friend had taken him round the laboratory where he worked, 
showed him the apparatus and told him the names of the 
drugs. One evening, after he had decided on the murder, 
while Therese was drinking her nightly glass of sugared 
water, Laurent remembered that he had seen a little stone 
bottle of prussic acid. On recalling what his friend, the 
laboratory assistant, had told him about the terrible effects 
of the poison which works like lightning and leaves few 
traces, he felt that that was the poison he needed. The next 
day he succeeded in going out by himself, paid a visit to his 
friend, and whilst the latter had his back turned, stole the 
little stone bottle. 

The same day Therese took advantage of Laurent’s 
absence to sharpen a big kitchen knife which they used to 
break sugar with, and which had a jagged edge. She hid 
the knife in a corner of the sideboard. 
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ON THE FOLLOWING THURSDAY, the evening at the Raquins, 
as the guests continued to call the family, was unusually 
cheerful. It lasted until half-past eleven. As he left, Grivet 
declared that he had never spent a more agreeable few hours. 

Suzanne, who was pregnant, spent the whole time telling 
Therese about her troubles and her happiness; Thertse 
seemed to be listening to her with the greatest interest; with 
her eyes fixed and her lips tight she would nod her head at 
intervals; her lowered eyelids seemed to cover her whole 
face with shadow. Laurent, for his part, listened attentively 
to the stories of old Michuad and Olivier. "These two gentle- 
men would not stop talking, and Grivet only succeeded 
with dificulty in putting in a couple of words between 
father and son. Also he had a sort of respect for them; he 
thought they spoke well. On that evening, their usual game 
was replaced by conversation and he naively exclaimed that 
the ex-police inspector’s talk amused him as much as a game 
of dominoes. 

During nearly the whole of the four years that the 
Michauds and Grivet had been coming to the Raquins on 
Thursdays, they had never once tired of these monotonous 
evenings which came round with dreary regularity. "They 
had never suspected for a moment the drama taking place 
in the house which seemed so quiet and peaceful when they 
entered it. Olivier, making one of his policeman’s jokes, 
said that the room smelt honest. So as not to be outdone, 
Grivet called it the Temple of Peace. 'Two or three times 
lately, Ther&se had had to explain her bruises by saying that 
she had fallen down the stairs. In any case, not one of them 
would have guessed that they were the marks of Laurent’s 
fists; they were convinced that their host’s household was a 
perfect model of love and devotion. 
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The invalid had never made another attempt to expose 
the infamy that lay behind the peaceful dullness of the 
Thursday evenings. Watching the torment of the murderers 
and guessing that the gathering storm would one day be 
forced by the fatal sequence of events to burst, she realised 
that Fate had no need of her help. From then on, she effaced 
herself and let the consequences of Camille’s murder, which 
would kill the murderers in their turn, take their course. 
She only prayed heaven to grant her strength and life enough 
to be present at the final scene which she could visualise; her 
last wish was to feast her eyes on the spectacle of supreme 
suffering which would destroy Therese and Laurent. 

That evening Grivet came and sat beside her and chatted 
at length, as usual both asking the questions and giving the 
answers. But he could not even coax a look from her. When 
half-past eleven struck the guests rose at once. 

“It's so comfortable here,” said Grivet, “that one never 
thinks of going.” 

“The fact is,” said Michaud, adding his support, “that 
I’m never sleepy here, though I usually go to bed at nine.” 
Olivier thought it was his turn to make his little joke. 

“You see,’ he said, showing his yellow teeth, “this room 
smells of honest people; that’s why we’re so at home.” 

Grivet, annoyed at having been forestalled, started de- 
claiming, with an extravagant gesture: 

“This room is the Temple of Peace.” 

While this was going on, Suzanne was tying the ribbons 
of her bonnet and saying to Therese: 

“Tll come tomorrow at nine.” 

“No,” the young woman hastened to reply, ‘‘don’t come 
until the afternoon .... I shall be out during the morning.” 

She spoke in a strange, troubled voice. She accompanied 
the guests to the end of the passage. Laurent also went 
down with a lamp in his hand. When they were alone in 
the house, the husband and wife breathed a sigh of relief; 
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they must have been devoured by impatience the whole 
evening. Since the day before, they had been more silent 
and more anxious in each other’s presence. They avoided 
looking at each other, and went upstairs in silence. Their 
hands trembled slightly and Laurent was obliged to put the 
lamp on the table, so as not to let it fall. 

Before putting Madame Raquin to bed, they usually tidied 
up the dining-room, prepared a glass of sugared water for 
the night, and did everything they could for the paralytic. 

That evening, when they were once again upstairs, they 
sat down for a moment with vacant eyes and pale lips. After 
a long silence Laurent, who seemed suddenly to come out 
of a dream, asked: 

“Well! Aren’t we going to bed tonight?” 

“Yes, yes, we’ll go to bed,’ Therese replied, shivering as 
if she was very cold. 

She got up and took the water carafe. 

“Leave it,” cried her husband in a voice which he forced 
to sound natural, “T’ll make the sugared water... .. You 
deal with your aunt.” 

He took the carafe from his wife’s hands and filled a glass 
with water. Then, half turning round, he emptied the 
contents of the little earthenware phial into it, putting a 
lump of sugar in as well. While he was doing this, "Therese 
was crouching in front of the sideboard; she had taken the 
kitchen knife and was trying to slide it into one of the big 
pockets at her belt. 

At that moment, the strange feeling that heralds the 
approach of danger made the couple look round with an 
instinctive movement. "They looked at each other. Therese 
saw the phial in Laurent’s hands, and Laurent noticed the 
steely glint of the knife in the folds of Therese’s skirt. They 
gazed at each other for a few seconds, frozen and dumb, the 
husband at the table and the wife leaning over the sideboard. 
They understood. Each of them was appalled to see his 
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own thoughts in his accomplice’s eyes. They each saw their 
secret plan written on the panic-stricken face of the other, 
and were filled with horror and pity. 

Madame Raquin, feeling thatthe end was at hand, watched 
them with fixed, keen eyes. 

Suddenly Thertse and Laurent burst into sobs. The final 
crisis had broken them and flung them into each other’s 
arms, as weak as children. It seemed as though something 
warm and tender had just awakened in their hearts. They 
wept without speaking, thinking of the life of filth and 
horror they had led and would continue to lead if they were 
cowards enough to go on living. Then, on remembering 
the past, they were so tired and sick of themselves that they 
felt an overpowering need of rest, of putting an end to it 
all. They exchanged a last glance, a look of gratitude with 
the knife and the glass of poison lying between them. 
Therese took the glass, drank half, and held it outto Laurent 
who emptied it at one gulp. It was like lightning. They 
fell, one on top of the other, struck down, finding consola- 
tion at last in death. The young woman’s mouth lay on her 
husband’s neck, on the scar that Camille’s teeth had made. 

The bodies lay all night on the dining-room floor, twisted 
and sprawling, illumined by the yellow gleam that came 
from the lampshade. And for nearly twelve hours, until 
twelve o’clock the next day, Madame Raquin sat still and 
silent, watching them lying at her feet, gloating over them 
insatiably and killing them over and over again with looks 
of hatred. 
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(continued from front flap) 


The reference to fatality and to 
“human animals” is a foretoken of 
the Rougon-Macquart novels, that 
twenty-volume canvas of Second 
Empire society which is one of 
the major literary achievements of 
the nineteenth century. In fact, 
Zola had already begun writing 
La Fortune des Rougon, the first of 
the series, when the second 
edition of Therese Raquin appeared 
with his reference to “the group 
of naturalistic writers, to whom I 
have the honour to belong” in his 


preface. 


Zola’s study of adultery leading 
to murder proceeds with the 
remorselessness and inevitability of 
a Greek tragedy and it lent itself 
readily to the theatre. The author 
adapted it for the stage and it has 
often been played in France and 
England. It was also filmed by 


Marcel Carne. 


Also available 


Emile Zola’s 


NANA 


A new translation by Charles 
Duff, with eight illustrations from 


Vizetelly’s first edition of 1880. 
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